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THE LEGEND. 


Beyond whatever life may hold 
Of joy or pain to be, 
Athwart the curtain’s ‘mystic fold 
That veils eternity, 
There gleams forever, bright and bold, 
A legend, writ in lines of gold— 
Writ there for you and me. 


I read it once through blinding tears— 
Tears of most bitter grief; 

It silenced all my human fears, 
With its divine relief. 

I felt the burden-weight of years 

Slip off, and all earth’s heavy cares 
Yield to that sweet belief. 


And now I pray all hearts made sore 
By sorrow, go and read; 

Not once, poor heart, but o’er and o er, 
According to thy need. 

For He who wrote it went before; 

He knew thy trouble, yea, and more— 
His grief was deep indeed. 


And this, dear heart, he says to thee: 
Achieve thou my behest. 
Toil all the day; then come to me, 
And I will give thee rest. 
And peace shall dawn and pain shall flee, 
And love thy robe and crown shall be; 
And thou shalt be my guest. 
Mary FARLEY. 


ONE OF DR. DWIGHT’S SERMONS. 


BY A HEARER OF SERMONS. 


No one will suppose that the present 
Dr. Dwight, the new President of Yale, 
is meant. It is the “old Dr. Dwight,” 
President long ago, to whom I refer; and 
the sermon is the CX XXIV in the fourth 
volume of his ‘ Theology,” pp. 27-37. 
The text is the words of Paul in Acts 
XxX: 20, 21, in which he summarizes the 
topics of his ministry, “repentance to- 
ward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Dr. Dwight reverses this 
biblical order of topics in his title, 
‘‘Faith and Repentance Necessary to 
Restore Us to Obedience.” He often 
does it in the course cf the sermon, 
though sometimes he follows the apostle’s 
order of thought, as if it were matter of 
indifference ; thus, in two consecutive 
sentences on the first page: ‘“ He [Paul] 
sums up in the second verse of this text 
in these two phrases: Repentance to- 
ward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We are not, indeed, to 
suppose that St. Paul taught nothing but 
faith and repentance to the Ephesian 
Christians.” In the heads of the sermon 
he follows the apostolic order, of neces- 
sity, and also in the ‘“ Remarks” that 
close the sermon. But in individual 
sentences, for the most part, he reverses 
it, as though it were of no importance, or 
as if the opposite order of truth were as 
good. Now, if this were not so com- 
monly done since Dr. Dwight’s day, it 
might be regarded as a mere inadvert- 
ence. But merely as such it is some- 
thing to be avoided, for: 

1, It is not scriptural or AAR 
There are the very best of reasons why 
the Bible places repentance first, as it 
does. 


2. Reversing the Scripture order puts: 


the Son before the Father, which there is 
no ground of any kind for doing. ‘‘Re- 
pentance toward God”—~. ¢., the Father 
as moral governor—this ought to come 
first, because the Father ought to come 
first ; next, “faith toward our Lord Je- 
sus” (‘Many ancient authorities. omit 
Christ,” says the Revision), because the 
Son ought to come after his Father. 

3. Both law and gospel put repent- 
ance first. ‘‘ Repent and believe the 
gospel.” ‘* Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” ‘ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name 
of Jesus Christ.” ‘Repent and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted 
out.” If it is said that sometimes men 
are called on -to believe alone, the an- 
swer is that they are also called on to 
repent alone unto salvation. Though 
‘without the shedding of blood there is 
no remission”’ of sins, repentance for the 
remission of sins is abundantly set forth, 
showing that the shedding of Christ’s 
blood is nothing worth if repentance be 

Kis; distinctly that re- 
should, in -experience, come 
first. In his next sermon, one hundred 
and thirty-fifth, Dr. Dwight himself 
quotes Acts xxvi: 17, 18, aS to the send- 
ing of Paul to the Gentiles “to turn 
them from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they may receive forgiveness of sins 
and inheritance among them who are 
sanctified by faith that is in me.” No 
Sanctification by faith without preceding 
repentance. Sanctification is by Chris- 
tian faith, but conversion to God is by 
repentance, before specific faith in Christ 
1S possible. So our Lord said to the 
priests and elders (Matt. xxi: 32), of 
their not believing John the Baptist’s 
Preaching of righteousness, though pub- 
licans and harlots believed: ‘And ye, 
when ye had seen it, repented not after- 
ward that ye might believe.” Faith in 
the Word was not possible till repentance 
had first come. I am amazed at the 
Overlooking of these Scriptures, and our 
Lord’s own explicit instruction as to the 
Only regimen of saving experience, by 
Our teachers. This is doubtless the cause 
of a good deal of profession of faith in 


churches which does not prevent apos- 
tasy. No foundation of repentance 
had been laid, and therefore no real, 


| saving faith was experienced. ‘The in- 


dispensable condition precedent of be- 
lieving unto life had been dispensed 
with. Where there is no previous re- 
pentance towards God as moral govern- 
or there can be no faith towards our 
Lord Jesus that can do the soul any 
good. | 

5. Probably, what prevented Dr. 
Dwight from noticing the clear and en- 
tire impropriety of transposing the terms 
of Scripture, as he does, was his utilitar- 
ian philosophy. In his ninety-ninth ser- 
mon (Vol. III, pp. 150 to 162) he had 
maintained that the value and excellence 
of virtue consist, not in anything in it- 
self, but in its “tendency to produce 
happiness ; 
good but happiness ; that utility or the 
tendency to promote happiness is the 
measure of virtue, and the rule of all our 
moral conduct to the eye of God.” 
Then, to us, “voluntary usefulness,” or 
the purpose to produce happiness (as we 
are confessedly short-sighted as to the 
realized effects of our conduct, or, at 
least, as to all its effects) “is the only 
virtue”; and the Bible must be our 
practical rule, as He who sees all the ef- 
fects of actions is alone “able to make 
utility the measure of virtue” (as God 
does for himself, according to Dr. 
Dwight). Of course, if a man thinks 
that the Infallible One judges an act to 
be virtuous if only it promotes happiness, 
he will so judge himself, even where the 
act is one required by the Bible as an 
intermediate standard. And where the 
Bible is no practical rule, saying nothing 
to guide him, he will be governed solely 
by his judgment as to the bearing of his 
acts on happiness; and, though an act 
seems to his natural conscience wrong, 
he will judge it (by observed or probable 
utility) to be right, and do it. “If vir- 
tue,” says Dr. Dwight, “brought with it 
no enjoyment to us, and produced no 
happiness to others, it would be wholly 
destitute of all the importance, beauty 
and glory with which it is now invested.” 
*‘ All its value consists in the enjoyment 
which either attends or follows it. The 
excellence of virtue consists wholly in 
this, that it is the cause of happiness, the 
only thing for which virtue is valuable.” 


6. Both repentance and faith are, on 
this utilitarian philosophy, but forms of 
choosing the highest happiness—nothing 
more, nothing less. It is therefore in- 
different (on this view) which comes 
first. A man may exercise faith in 
Christ first, 
and, finding ‘thereafter that this will not 
alone completely secure it, without re- 
pentance, go on to exercise repentance 
from the self-same motive—supreme re- 
gard to happiness, “the ultimate good, 
the only thing for which virtue [or a re- 
turn to virtue] is valuable.” Those who 
hold this theory will admit that both the 
things Paul testified of to Jews and to 
Greeks are necessary to the highest hap- 
piness ; but, as they are resolvable into 
choice of happiness, either of them may 
be founded on the other. Believing in 
Christ first, as ‘the only safe rule”’ 


happiness), he may then repent, as also 
required in order to happiness. And, if 
he has been told that unbelief is the sum 
of all sin (for many teach this, though 
unbelief is not the opposite of benevo- 
lence, which they hold to be the sum of 
righteousness), then he will repent of not 
having before exercised the faith neces- 
sary to happiness. To do all this with 
distinct consciousness of it is one thing ; 
to do it in a vague, inobservant, heedless 
way, without self-examination (which is 
the common way), is another. Few 
men, perhaps, nowadays (so little self- 
examination is there) would notice that 
faith exercised before repentance is, 
anyway, impenrtent faith, and cannot 
be “saving.” But any man whose relig- 
ion is tinctured with the utilitarian phi- 
losophy would be liable even to deny 
that this is so, and that Paul had any 
reason for putting repentance first. 

7. Ina formal theological scheme a 
utilitarian divine may expressly reject 
the scriptural order, and Dr. Dwight 
does so. In Vol. II, p. 451, treating of 
regeneration, he says: “‘The first effect 
is faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
next effect is repentance.” 
order [he] has adopted” (p. 454). Al- 
though much is said, here and elsewhere, 
of sin and God’s law, yet regeneration is 
set forth as “the only possible means of 
escape and safety.”” I cannot find that 
the part of conscience in it is recognized 
at all; and, indeed, conscience is not 
treated by Dr. Dwight in all his four 
volumes, save in a brief paragraph (Vol. 
II, p. 533) on peace of conscience 
as following sanctification. Naturally 
enough, if utility (and the Bible as God’s 
rule of utility) is the standard, conscience 
becomes the mere servant of our native 
desire for happiness, instead of its ruler 
and judge. If preaching is to appeal 
successfully to the conscience, it must 


make more of that royal faculty than 
this. We do not need a “ vicegerent of 


that there is no ultimate 


in order to happiness, | 


which the Bible requires (in order to. 


This is “the 


God” in our breasts simply to tell us 
that wé must be and do what will make 
us happy, and therefore must accept 
Christ. 

This philosophy teaches that if self- 
love is only enough a sinner’s guide, his 
first outgoing of heart will be towards 
Christ as the source of “escape and 
safety.” His sin and God’s law will be 
considerations secondary to the securing 
of happiness. Conscience will not work 
till after the judgment of utility has work- 
ed, if, indeed, it be much more than the 
natural sanction of such a judgment of 
utility. Rectitude is but another name 
for the supreme quest for happiness. 
The inquiry is forced upon us whether a 
sinner, in such a case, is not selfish all 
through, in his faith, and even in his re- 
pentance, if at last he has any. 

Plainly, Paul was looking in a different 
direction from this. In putting repent- 
ance before faith, he implied the leading 
and indispensable action of conscience 
as the simple judge of right and wrong. 
After God’s Spirit, acting upon and 
through conscience, has brought a man 
to repent of sin in itself, in its supreme 
character of moral wrong in the sight of 
God, subordinating his desire for happi- 
ness and all else to eternal right and 
eternal law, then, and not tell then, can 
a man believe in Christ as the sacrifice 
for his sins under the prompting of some- 
thing else than supreme selfishness—1. ¢., 
of sin. Then, and not till then, can he 
believe ‘unto life” in holiness. 

It would be interesting now to show 
how the following of this error, whether 
as taught by Dr. Dwight or by others, 
has brought on us the present disparage- 
ment of God’s law, of repentance, moral 
loyalty, unchangeable and eternal obliga- 
tion, and finally the substitution of a 
personal relation to Christ as decisive in 
the final judgment, as maintained by the 
advocates of the New Departure. A 
future probation is really to be maintain- 
ed solely on the ground of utility, and 
the supreme importance of human hap- 
piness above moral law, for grounds of 
Scripture, or the justice of God, or his 
grace, or his consistency, as plainly fail 
it as does the ‘‘ Christian consciousness ” 
of the American Board, | But there is no 
room for this now. | 

NoTE.—Dr. Dwight goes so far as to 
say (Vol. III, p. 159): ‘* Were sin in its 
Own proper nature to produce, invaria- 
bly, the same good which it is the ten- 
dency of virtue to produce, no reason is 
apparent to me why it would not become 
excellent, commendable and rewardable 
in the same manner as virtue now is.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 15, 1887. 

The new police regulations and city 
ordinances, devised and put in force by t 
the District Commissioners, are in full 
swing in Washington, and the result is 
that the city is more like Goldsmith’s de- 
serted village than ever. 
in Washington is loneliness personified, 
but this summer takes the lead for being 
the dullest known for many a year. The 
early adjournment of Congress in March 
brought about the early departure from 
the city of the occupants of the fine 
houses on the handsome avenues, who, 
after all, are only sojourners here, their 
interests and connections belonging in 
almost every case to some other com- 
munity. Now, the Commissioners, with 
their new laws made by themselves, have 


-reduced the town to the appearance of | 
the enchanted woods that led to the pal- 
ace of the sleeping beauty. But there is. 


no sleeping beauty in this case, unless it 
be the President at Oak View, who still 
remains there, taking things very quietly. 
The street-cars of a city are its charac- 
teristics and its signs of activity, but none | 
are heard in Washington. The bells are 


| off all the horses, and the street-vendors 


of fruit and vegetables are forbidden to 
cry their wares, and anxious housekeepers | 
have to hang out the window on the 
lookout for the ice-cart, whose afternoon 
visit, eagerly looked for during the warm 
spell of last month, was heralded hereto- 


| fore by the tinkling of the bells on the 


horses. The Commissioners could help 


-the business interests of the place vastly | 


more if they would exercise their sur- 
plus energies and misdirected zeal in 
trying to devise some means of making 
the capital city as attractive in summer 
as it is in winter, instead of forcing a set 
of arbitrary rules, which they arrogantly | 
call laws, upon an already much-endur- 
ing community. What we need here is 
some sort of amusement and diversion in 
the summertime. Clean streets and 


beautiful parks are not sufficiently invit- | 


ing to induce strangers to come and tarry 
with us. We must have people on the 
streets and in the parks. Instead of that, 
the Commissioners are driving away 
from the town, by these new ordinances, 
the large class of people who constitute 
the majority in all great cities. I refer 
to small dealers, who find it impossible 
to make a living in Washington on ac- 
count of the heavy tax put upon them 
before they can ply their trades, and the 
restrictions they meet with in trying to 
‘carry on their business. Take it all in 


Summertime | 


on the earth has the most autocratic gov- 


Congress, that does not want to be both- 
ered with the affairs of the District of 
Columbia (there being no citizen of the 
District entitled to a vote), gives into the 
hands of these men power over 200,000 
people that the President of the United 
States does not possess. ‘There is but 
one hope for the downtrodden citizens of 
Washington. ‘The Commissioners have 
got plenty of rope, and they may hang 
themselves, anid by their abuse of author- 


provement in the present form of govern- 
ment. 
The President will not leave Washing: : 


Lamont. The reports that he was to go 
on a fishing excursion with Senator Ken- 
na,iand afterwards to fetch Mrs. Cleve- 
land home from Massachusetts, are in- 
correct. ‘The President has had as his 
guests at Oak View, recently, William. L. 
Scott, member of Congress from Erie, 
Pa.jand ex-Senator Allen G. Thurman 
of Ohio. Mr. Scott, it may be remem- 
bered, was, at the time of Mr. Manning’s 


as the probable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is said that Mr. Scott declined 
the position. Ex-Senator Thurman has 
bea Washington to argue an impor- 
tant railroad case. He is in the best of 
health and spirits, and seems as vigorous 


| as ever. 


As soon as the contracts for the build- 
ing of the new naval vessels are out, Sec- 
retary Whitney will start for Bar Harbor, 
Me. If the United States naval fleet 


Bar Harbor on the arrival .of the Secre- 
tary; it is probable that the visitors at 
that resort will be treated to some inter- 
esting naval exercises and a review. 
Secretary Bayard has returned from 
his trip to the seashore, and was at his 
desk in the State Department last week. 
Last autumn the President, moved, 
perhaps, by the advice of physicians and 
friends, decided that he needed exercise, 
and concluded that the south garden of 
the White House was a suitable place to 
take it in. 
soutHern grounds were kept locked from 
four o’clock in the afternoon to nine in 
the morning, and the President, accom- 
panied .by Mrs. Cleveland, was seen to 
pace Bolemnly up and down the walks 
like a political prisoner or a dethroned 
king. The plan evidently did not work 


mornings only, the President gave up his 
pedestrian efforts, But the gates have 
remained locked—why, nobody knows. 
The south garden has always been a 
‘thoroughfare, and if the President don’t 
want /to. walk there himself, he may as 
well fe those that do. anes 


ARE MINISTERS REALLY SCARCE? 


BY SEC. Y. GARDNER. 


: The new Year-Book shows the follows 
ing yearly averages for the last five years: 


Deaths in our ministry............... 77 


Net gain from gradnates.......... 
Ministers from all sources—from non- 
gralfabten, ‘from foreign lands and 
Churéhes 171 
‘That is, 15 more than the net gain of 
/ministers. 


Most of our 1 vacant ”’ pulpits 
need, singly or yoked,’ pastors; but 
many-hundreds of .1,238 ministers 
‘“not in pastoral work” never can _be.. 


seven, years. One-half-in the last twelve. 
-yearsihave died over seventy years old. 
Of seventeen without charge in Eastern 
| Conference (Michigan), eight were super- } 
annuated, some otherwise debarred,’and_} 
but two or three could well'be pastors. 
(Report State Registrar, 1886.) 
Hundreds of our ministers are doing the 
Master’s work as:college or seminary in- 
structors,’ editors, secretaries, etc... As 
with © would-be physicians and lawyers, | 
‘some ministers, too, ‘‘miss their calling,” 


unlike the former, are still in the printed 
list. ‘It is doubtful whether 400; or one- 
third of our 1,238 ministers: without 
charge, are available to fill the 1 ,092 Va- 
‘cant pulpits. And what of the hundreds 
of churchless fields, foreign and home, 
besides? For two-thirds of mankind are 
yet unchristianized even in name. - 
How ‘can it be that ministers. are. 
scarce, when every vacant pulpit brings; 
so many. pulpit-hunters? As tested } 


| in four prominent cases recently, in three 


States, about nine-tenths of the so-called 
“applicants” were pastors in charge. 
Where were those. 1,238, “ without 
charge: They were scarcely heard 
from. Yes, ministers are restless, but 
not plenty. As of old; “the laborers 
are few.” ~—The Advance. 


The Order of will 


all, the of the 


ernment in the world, and all because 


ity bring about a change of or an im-. 


| . OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
ton until October, it is authoritatively | : 
stated by his private Secretary, Colonel | 


retirement from the Cabinet, spoken of 


commanded by Admiral Luce is still at. 


Accordingly, the gates of the 4 ed! et i 
than half of those cluster ‘right aroun 


very fell, for, after trying it for three 


The average life. of our ministers is sixty-. 


or somehow cease to be pastors, but, } 
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President, Miss Lucy M, Fay, 901 Sutter 
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Mrs, Oa. J F Secretary, H 

EWETT, Fo » Hop- 

kins Academy, Oakland, Oal. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
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cisco, Secretary. 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 


| Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 


to Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. | 


Two years old is our Young Ladies’ 
Branch, and she has had her first. birth- 
day party—so pleasant a one that we 
must needs let the “Column” tell of it 
to those who had not the pleasure of 
sharing in its joys. 

There must have been sixty young la- 
dies gathered at Bethany church last Fri- 
day afternoon. We congratulated our- 
selves that so many were able and hap- 
py to be present. Our President, Miss 
Ladd, was with us, but not yet quite 
strong enough to occupy her place, so 
Miss Brewer very kindly presided over 
the meeting. 

After the opening exercises, the follow- 
‘Ing board of officers were presented by 
the Nominating:Committee, and elected 
by the Society: President, Miss Mary 
Perkins ; Treasurer, Miss Grace Good- 
‘hue; Recording Secretary, Miss Bufford; 
Home Secretary, Miss Alice Monroe ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucy 
Mooar. Then we listened to the report 
of the,Treasurer and. Secretaries. The 
year has been a good one for us. There 
are fourteen auxiliaries to.our Branch. 
Our pledge of $650 for Miss Gunnison’s 
salary has come in, without a dollar lack- 
ing, and, indeed, we have a nest-egg for 
another year. But this work, good as it 
is, only serves to show us what can be 
done. So much has been done with 
comparatively little pressure; but how 
much more might be done if each one 
put her shoulder to the wheel and push-, 

Fourteen" a 7 | 


the bay! Why do we not hear from 
Berkeley, Stockton, Sacramento, San 
Jose, and many other places? Are 
there not young ladies there who would 
like to be working with us for the more 
speedy coming of Christ’s kingdom? 
Six hundred and sixty-three dollars— 
thank God for each dollar!—but oh! 
how the world needs the dollars, and 
how the harvest grows overwhite, because 
they fail to pour into the Lord’s treas- 
ury!. We cannot afford yet to be con- 
tent with such things as we have. 


| ** Be earnest, do what thou 


dost 


| | As if the stake were ‘heaven oe y 
Ere the judgment day:” 


After the reading of reports, and elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of 
necessary business was over, we list- 


ened to reports from the different aux- 


iliaries. It is to be hoped that we may 
have more and fuller reports at our next 
annual meeting. It was one of the re- 
grets of this occasion that we did not 
have with us more friends from distant 
places. 
to have written reports sent in from such 
auxiliaries as could not be Tepresented 
by delegates ? 3 

How glad we were that our far-away 
representative, Miss Gunnison, did not 
fail us! Through her we help a little 
to solve the great Japan problem; 
through her we hope to touch some Jap- 
}anese hearts ; through her we hope to 
stretch out our hands for helpfulness in 
places where we cannot go ourselves. 
How blessed our dimes, quarters or 
dollars grow sometimés when we think of 
what they are capable of doing! We 
hesitate longer over spending them for 
candy, ice-cream, soda or ribbons than 
we uSed to. Yes, the more we hear 
from Miss Gunnison, and the more we 
hear about her work, the gladder are we. 


‘She and her work were brought near to | , 


us, not only by her letter, but by two of 
her fellow-workers, who, perhaps, may 
soon see her, and bear our greeting to 
her: It is not often that we can have 
missionaries from. Japan at once, 
but this time we were thus: favored, for 
Mrs. Dr. Gordon and Miss Richards 
both were with us, and spoke to us, ex- 
happiness at being with us, 
and impressing again upon our minds 
the. dependence ‘ that our missionary 
friends have upon our -love and prayer 
and kindly, earnest word and work in 
‘their behalf. Tpen' we had a few words 
of greeting ‘from a lady who is leader of 
the Hawaiian Missionary Board in Hon- 
olulu. This Society supports Mrs. Rand 
in Micronesia, also a. Hawaiian’ Bible 
woman, and a pupil in one of the semin- 
aries. We were glad to -receive her 
“aloha,” By. the way, Mrs. Rand has 
just Come to America, her mission being 


4 not admit colored men to membership, | J 


to help the American Board’s property : 
from being confiscated by the Spanish 


Would it not be possiblé for us | 


Government. Let our sympathy and 
help be enlisted for her as much as pos- 
sible. ‘There was one other young lady 
present with us whose presence made us 


apan glad. 
spoken to us, but to speak to her was a 
privilege enjoyed by many. One more 
chain !. That makes us rejoice. 
we had an hour of pleasant converse and 
greeting together, and then were invited 
by the President of the Bethany Glean- 
ers into the vestry to partake of the “par- 


is it not? Birthday party, somehow, is 


_ | Indissolubly connected with wine jelly, 


a treat which my birthday used to bring 


their games. Girls and games have fad- 
ed from my memory, but the wine jelly 


of our annual meeting shall fade, but, 
certainly, the beautiful and bountiful 
hospitality of Bethany Gleaners shall 
long be remembered. 

But the report is growing long, and 


our evening meeting. We wish there 
had been a larger audience to hear Mr. 
Scudder and his words from the Script- 
ure motto, ‘And the: Lord said unto 
Moses, Wherefore cryest thou unto me ? 
Speak unto the children of Moses that 
they go forward.” The need of forward 
movement ‘so urgent! The retarders of 
the progress of Christ’s advance, alas! 
so many! The world so ready to re- 
ceive the glad tidings! It does not 
seem possible that any Christian would 
be willing to lead in a retreat; yet, in 
the face of facts and figures, stubborn 


en do more for the advancement of 


givers savors not enough of the Sermon- 
ee benevolence, does it ? 
hat: many Christians urge are ‘not the 
pearls and diamonds of: loving, warm- 
hearted workers, but rather. the snakes 
and toads of worldly-minded, frozen 
souls, for whom Christ has poured- out 
his costly sacrifice in vain. Oh, let us 
all be swift runners in the van of Christ’s 
advancing army, “_ let us begin right 
away ! 

Do some of you remember Felix 
Holt’s forcible, if somewhat abrupt, 
words, ‘‘One must begin somewhere; 
begin at what is under my nose. I'll be- 
gin at Spraxton. That’s what a man 
would do if he had red-hot superstitions. 
Can’t one work for sober truth as hard 
as for megrims?” And then it is not 
only “sober truth” we work for; it is 
glorious, wonderful truth “for the heal- 
‘of the nations,” and full to the brim 


_ T haven’t told alt I could about our 
meeting. 
Gordon’s beautiful tribute to our lady 
missionaries, as represented by Miss 
Gunnison. I haven’t said how much 
we enjoyed the solo singing by Miss Fox 
and Miss Gaskill. No, how can one pen 
write everything? Come to our next an- 
nual meeting and enjoy all this, and 
for your own Bo: be 


TREASURE B'S REPORT. 


| Second annual report of the Treasur- 
er of the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of 


19, 1887: 
Cash on hand at the beginning of the 

Received from— 

Alameda Congregational church... 50 00 
| Benicia— Miss Maud Willey......... 10 00 
Cloverdale Gleaners................ 10 00 
Los Angeles—Southern Gleaners.. 25 


ary Society 
Oakland Young Ladies Mission Cir- 
cle, First Congregational church 178 70 
Oakland Plymouth-avenue church.. 
Oakland Gunnison Band, Market- 


Petaluama—Christian Endeavor So- 


San Francisco Alpha Kappa Society, 


_ Third Congregational church... 40 00 
San Francisco Bethany Gleanera, 
Bethany church. : 90 00 


San Francisco-——Mrs. F. P . Cele.... 5 00 


Total receipts for the year....:. . $663 00 


Grace E. GoopHvuE, 
Treas. of the Y. L. B. 


couragement . 
Work will be held in the. Broadway Tab- 


tember 21st to 28th inclusive, under the 
Workers i in the United States and Can- 


ada, who were appointed at a similar as- 
‘sembly in Chicago in June, 1887. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 (which | 
includes postage); if not paid within three 


mit promptly by money order, registered — 
letter, draft or express to Tue Paciric, No.7 | 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, | 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card — 


lad, as it will ere long, we know, make 
We wish that she had 


4 


link for California in the missionary - 


After an earnest prayer by Miss Fay, 


ty.” A party is always something to eat, . 


to me, along with ‘sundry little girls and © 


stays by. I trust nothing ofthe pleasure . 


we cannot leave out some mention of. 


things that they are, it almost seems, 
nay, it is evident, that the so-called heath- © 


Christ’s kingdom than. do Christian 
lands. Seven and a half cents’ average 
giving for missions among. Protestant 


he poor, selfish, one-sided argument 


with the uplift of the kingdom of heaven. 


I haven’t told you ‘about Dr. 


the Pacific for the year ending August 


street Branch. . 50 00. 


Riverside— Theodora Society... 12 00 
Santa Cruz—Cheerful Workers . . 
San Francisco Young Ladies’ Society, _ | 
. First Congregational church. . 50 00 
San Francisco Plymouth Mission Cir- | . 

cle, Plymouth church.......... 75 00 


Bethany Sunbeams, Bethany church 5 00 


International Convention. or Con-_ 
ference for the Development and En- 
of Practical. Christian 
ernacle, New York, for eight days, Sep- 


direction of the Committee for Christian | 
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DIFFERENT MISSION FIELDS — III. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


The study of tne different missionary 
fields present various characteristics pe- 
culiar to each, and the study of these 
characteristics by the person desiring to 
do mission work, cannot be emphasized 
too much. It sometimes happens that 
missionaries have not mistaken their 
callings, but rather their fields of labor. 
We well remember the remark of a 
missionary lady as she was nearing her 
future field of work, “ Well, we shall 
soon know whether we are fitted for our 
work.” Adaptation to certain kinds of 
missionary labor is not to be viewed in- 
significantly. The remark of the young 
lady, in so far as it applied to the partic- 
ular field and work held in view, is true 
but unfitness for the proposed work, 
would not argue that the person was 
therefore unfit to engage in any kind of 
missionary enterprise, but rather that he 
has not found his particular mission 
field of labor. The same rule applies to 
ministers. 

A FISH OUT OF WATER. 

How very often one choses un- 
wisely the field adapted for his sphere of 
labor. Ele feels himself called of God, 
but somehow he does not succeed. He 
has some particular oddities, perhaps, that 
make him unattractive to many people, 
and until he finds his niche he is like a 
fish out of water—not where he should 
be. Now the only wise thing for such 
an one is to find his place, and having 
found it to remain there, not continually 
trying to fit himself into a niche either 
too small or too large forhim. The 
same thing holds true of missionaries; 
now it is reasonable to suppose that some 
mistakes are made in reference to the 
choice of field. ‘To reason against this 
would only exhibit our own want of ap- 
prehension of mission work, yet very 
few of those who return from their first 
missionary field on account physical de- 
bility, or otherwise, seek a new field 
where they may be more successful. It 
may be said that Mission Boards have 
not sufficient money to be making exper- 
iments with one who has seemingly al- 
ready failed in one field. Still, if a mo- 
ment’s thought is taken, they are doing 
this continually in the case of new mis- 
sionaries, who are just as liable, if not 
more so, to return home, as the one, who 
for the second time after a careful study 
of his intellectual and physical nature, 
decides upon his field. He goes to his 
labor with an experience that the new 
missionary does not have, and which 
ought to be of some value to him, for in 
some respects all mission fields are alike; 
in others they are quite different. 
remember one missionary making three 
trials before he found his proper place, 
as we think, and now he seems to be 
succeeding well. Many at the time 
blamed him for the course pursued, but 
the sequel proved that it was ordered of 
God. Sickness met him and his wife in 
their first chosen field, and likewise fol- 
lowed them tothe second, but when they 
arrived at their third, though upon their 
homeward journey, they found that they 
at last had found their place. Another 
one, after two years of study, despaired of 
being able to acquire the language and 
went to a different field, where he could 
be useful in teaching English. We need 
not multiply cases;these are ample to 
justify us in the statement that some re- 
turned missionaries, who are to-day not 
in the foreign service, might be there do- 
ing successful work, if they had sought 
another field. Healthis the great vital 
thing, but there are regions equally as 
healthful as the United States, and these 
are found upon missionary ground. 


THE FIRST FIELD. 


The first field should be chosen 
with great care, and not without 
a great deal of study and prayer. 
We do not believe that Boards are 
best fitted to decide where the missionary 
should go. These are too often moved 
by the pressing calls for men, and not so 
much by the fitness of the missionary 
for the particular field. True, they do 
not altogether disregard the missionary’s 
capacity to the proposed work; still, their 
judgment at the most is only human; 
and it is easy to err, since a candidate 
is sometimes not so much as seen, and 
he is taken for what his friends may say 
of him. The choice rather devolves up- 
on the missionary himself. It is true 
that some will make their way anywhere, 
and no matter what field is chosen and 
entered upon they will bring to their 
work all the energy that they possess and 
never give up. Conquer is their watch- 
word, and they would rather fall than give 
up. There may, however, be more 
pride in this sort of feeling than real 
good sense. We remember, when we 


had the missionary service in view, that | 


a good Christian brother recommended 
a field to us for no other apparent 
reason. then that a missionary had recent- 
ly died there. It is not, however, always 
duty to fill the ranks of those who have 
dropped out by the way. New workand 
new fields call as loudly as the old ones. 
It should, then, be remembered, that a 
missionary’s choice of a field is a very 
important thing to his own future well- 
being and happiness. But let us briefly 
sketch some of the most important mis- 
sionary centers, and in doing so, we 
shall content ourselves with a description 
of a few of the marked peculiarities and 
characteristics of the people. The sub- 
ject of climate and health can be best 
ascertained by consulting encyclopedias 
and books of travels, which at this day 
are not wanting. 
THE GREAT MISSIONARY FIELDS. 


And one of the first of the great mis- 


s onary fields is India, where Brahmin-: 


ism and Buddhism are found in their 
native home, each a mighty and a sepa- 
rate religion, difficult and hard to be Over- 
come even by the gospel of Christ. 
“The land of the Vedas” has. ever 
been distinguished for its learning and 
literature, and alittle refleetion will con- 
vince any one that sucha people is not 
so easily won to the truth. These great 
systems of religious beliefs are the bone 
and sinew of oriental mysticism. and 
and superstition. The language to be 


_acquired by the new missionary Is also a 


difficult task, and requires from two to 
three years. Work may be done before 
that time, but no successful preaching 
can be done; indeed, itis doubtful wheth- 
er the missiOnary ever acquires such a 
use of the. different dialects as to be 
equally well tanderstood in all. The 
person purposing to go to India as a 
missionary should be prepared for hard, 


intellectual work, and patience to cope: 


with these hoary-headed systems of re- 
ligions. It is not the day-dream of an 
hour, but the work of a life-time, and 


message must be rehearsed again and 
again in the ears of the literary Brah- 
mins ere they will consent to change 
their faith. Speedy results are not to be 
expected among such a people. The 
lower castes may perhaps be more easily 
led to Christ, but, notwithstanding the 
success gained in the past, great as it is, 
it still needs and will ever demand the 
best talent, and some of the most patient 
courage in its missionaries. 

Passing from India to Siam and Bur- 
mah, different peoples are encountered. 
The languages to be studied are not so 
difficult, and the natives are more ready 
to accept the gospel. It is but natural 
that such people should exhibit a lower 
type of intellectuality. As we come to 
China, the mountains of. difficulties rise 


We | 


once more to the height of or higher than 
those experienced in India. Here, too, 
are three hoary-headed religions that 
have swayed the eighteen provinces for 
many centuries— Confucianism, the 
worship of man; Buddhism, the worship 
of the great Buddha; and Taoism, the 
worship of Reason. Each of these has 
its devotees, and it sometimes is difficult 
totelltowhich sect a man belongs, for he 
practices all three. All miay be said to 
be Confucianists, but only a small num- 
ber are confessedly Taoists, though they 
may practice many of the Taoist rites, 
which have deteriorated to the supersti- 
tious worship of idols. 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES OF THE CHINESE 
WORK. 


China must ever be the battle-ground 
of missions. Great bodies move slowly, 
and so it is with this Empire of 300,000,- 
ooo of people. They have followed their 
ancestors so long as to be won with diff- 
culty to the acceptance of a new relig- 
ion. Industrious and persevering, the 
Chinese view the present life as the all- 
important thing, for the sustenance of 
which they must toil and labor. Natural 
deceivers, the principles of morality are 
no new message to them, but one they 
have often heard, but never practiced. 
And when to this code of morals is add- 
ed the Commandment forbidding an- 
cestral worship, worship of parents, and 
all the various Buddhistic and Taoistic 
superstitions, the difficulties are increas- 
ed a hundredfold. In studying the lit- 
erature of the sages of China, one need 
never be found with nothing to do, for 
it is a lifelong work. 


JAPAN. 


As Japan is entered, another people 
come to our notice, who are eager to 
possess themselves of Western customs 
and civilization. This people are more 
ready to adopt the new and discard the 
old, so that the phrases, “Old Japan and 
New Japan,” as used by them, is ex- 
‘pressing the great characteristic of the 
people to obtain the best and newest of 
everything. As the traveler visits the 
great cities of her Empire, he is shown 
the relics of “Old Japan,” and, again, 
the newer garments which she has pre- 
pared for herself in the last few years. 
It is thus very clearly seen that the Jap- 
anese, by nature, is more accessible with 
the gospel truth than the Chinese or the 
Hindoo. The native language is no} 
barrier to one who wishes to bring these 
people the message of life, for English is 
the tongue that is most earnestly desired 
to be known ; hence, it is that mission- 
aries may commence their labors as soon 
as they arrive on the field, since educa- 
tion forms one of the principal factors in 
disseminating the truth. By this is, 
however, not meant that there is no op- 
position to the gospel ; indeed, suck a 
field of missionary labor were hard to 
find, but only that the encouragements 
| for present success are greater than in 
some other fields. 
PAPAL AND MOHAMMEDAN FIELDS. 
The missions in papal Europe and 
Mohammedan Asia each have difficulties- 
to encounter in overcoming false views. 
and errors. The Turkish missions, with 
those of Western Asia, require men as 
missionaries who are not easily discour- 
aged by the false and pernicious super- 
stitions of a people naturally religious, 
yet unable to distinguish the true from 
the false. Patience with the night of er- 
ror, and with truth falsified, bearing. a | 
semblance to the original, should. ‘ever 
be the watchword of the missionary. The 
patient endurance of wrong for Christ’s 
sake must eventually show that Protest- 
antism is superior to Romanism in that 
it imparts to. its possessors life, light, 
peace and joy. 
‘AFRICA AND THE ISLANDS. 
The missions of Africa must largely 


| published at Rochester, N. Y. 


deal with nature’s children, simple in 


their habits, full of superstitious beliefs, 
and addicted to barbarous customs, from . 


which they must beled to adopt the 
manners and customs of civilized life. 
Missions will advance more rapidly here 
than among the enlightened Asiatic races; 
and, though the isolation of missionaries 
is greater here than if’’some other places, 
still the fruits of their labors will also be 
the greater. The beginnings may be 
difficult, but the African races are phleg- 
matic, and will never offer the same 
stubborn resistance to the gospel as some 
older and more civilized countries. The 
same is true of the islands of the sea, 
which are’ inhabited by inferior races, 
who have no written ieee or literat- 
ure, and are the most easily reached; but 
they are likewise most easily drawn away 
again from the path of righteousness, 
They lack stability and firmness of char- 
acter to make them the equals of the 
more intellectual heathen. Turkey, In- 
dia‘and China will not so easily give up 
their faiths as the Sandwich Islands, but 
they will also live long after the latter 
has ceased to exist as a distinct nation- 


ality. 
should be viewed as such. The gospel | 


SUMMARY. | 
This is, in brief, a very imperfect 


and cursory view of some of the mission 


fields of the world.. Justice has not been 
done to the subject, as a separate article 
would be required to review the pecul- 
larities of each mission mentioned, but 
enough has been said to outline, at least, 
as it were, the mission work of the 
world, and the talents demanded in the 
missionary. Without regard to our per- 
sonal field of labor, we must say that 


China, perhaps, is the most arduous of. 


all fields, and that India follows very 
closely in point of the need of strong 
men. The Siamese, Burmese, Karens, 
islanders of the sea, the African races, 
and, in some respects now, the Japanese, 
are the fields that offer the most speedy 
results for labor expended ; and, though 


demanding great talent, still, with the 


exception of the latter people, these 
could easily be taught by the ordinary 
Christian of America. Yet it is not al- 
ways the brightest intellects that make 
the best missionaries, a fact sometimes 
—yea, often—overlooked by those who 
are seeking for laborers for the foreign 
service. The needs of all these various 
fields, however, demand the _ simple 
preaching of the Word, and the grace 
that is in Christ is sufficient to make the 
heathen all new creatures in the likeness 


of the sons of God. : 


Hongkong. 


LITERARY. 


_ ©The Mystery of Bar Harbor,” by 
Leffingwell, published by G. W. 
Dellingham, New York, is not likely to 
be wanted much by our readers. 


The feature of the August E’nglish- 


man’s Illustrated Magazine is the two 


serials—‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” by F. Ma- 
rion Crawford, and “A Secret Inheri- 
tance,” by B. L. Farjeon ; besides, there 
are illustrated articles—‘ Walks in the 


Wheatfields,” and **A Visit to a Dutch |} 


Country House.” MacMillan & Co., 


New York. $1.75. 


The proceedings of the twenty-seventh 
International: Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, held in San 
Francisco last spring, are given in a 
bulky pamphlet of 180 pages. The 
pamphlet contains a great deal of facts 
instructive to the general reader, as well 
as to the young men who are specially 
concerned in these organizations. 


The Interstate Publishing Company, 
Boston, send copies of Gilman’s Histor- 
ical Readers, of a series in which three 
numbers have been published so. far. 


They are intended for reading books in 


schools. The first relates to the discov- 
ery and exploration of America, the sec- 
ond to the colonization of America, and 
the third to the making of the American 
nation. ‘The chapters are written in a 
plain English style, and the facts are 
given in outline without the tedium of 
many dates, or minutiz of any sort. 
The type is bold and clear, and the 
paper white and firm. The numbers 
are sold, respectively, for 36, 48 and 60 
cents each. | 


RECEIVED.—Kindergarten, Nos. 11 
and 13, San Francisco, 475 Seventeenth 
street. 50 cents a year ; issued monthly. 
Necrological Report, presented to 
Alumni Association, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, May 1oth.- The Swiss 
Cross, a monthly magazine of the Agassiz 
Association: N. D. Hodges. New York. 
A review of the most important ad- 
vances in surgery, medicine and pharma- 
cy in the. last forty years. By C. W. 
Moore, M. D. International Mis- 
sions Gazette is a new publication— 


| number two, for July, just received. It 


is edited by Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, and 
It is un- 
der the auspices of the International 
Missionary Union, and seeks to promote 
comity and co-operation in the great 
field on the part of all Christian workers. 
Success to it! 15 cents a month. 


‘There is now a well-directed move- 
ment toward the systematic study 
of the English Bible in American 
colleges. Professor Harper, of Yale, is 
the moving spirit in the enter- 
prise, and he, with Professors Bal- 
lantine of Oberlin, Beecher of Au- 
burn, and Burroughs of Amherst, is pre- 
paring a series of “Inductive Bible Stud- 
ies,” which will appear monthly in the 
Old Testament Student published at 
New Haven, beginning with. the Sep- 
tember issue. The aim is to.study the 


Bible from a literary and historical point 


of view, and Yale and Amherst have al- 
ready gone so far as to place the course 
among their regular optionals. - | 


by appointment. 


PARKERS}. 


INTRODUCTION AND EARLY LIFE,” 

There were. pioneers to the North 
Pacific: coast of the United States in its 
early history,-and there were ptoneers 
of pioneers. ‘There were pioneers by 
steamer, by ship, in wagons and on 
horseback. 

Many people who come from the 
Eastern States to the Pacific Coast at 
the present time think it is quite an 
undertaking, when it occupies about a 
week, and when several railroads span 
the. 

To make the journey by steamer by 
way of the Isthmus is a much greater 
undertaking; yet a late paper, in speak- 
ing of pioneering, says that it can hardly 
call those persons pioneers who came 
by steamer, or think that they have much 
right to belong to the Pioneer So- 
ciety of Oregon, however early they 
may have come, because their hardships 
were so small compared with those who 
came in other ways. Still, that mode of 
transit is rapidly becoming one of the 


come when those who came in that way 
will tell stories of hardships which will 
sound strange to .their descendants. 
They will be honored as the pioneers by 
steamer. | 

But previous to them were some who 
came by water, and yet not by steamer. 
They came by ship around Cape Horn 
and the Sandwich Islands, when it re- 
quired twelve months or more to make 
the journey, and there were nearly twenty 
thousand miles of travel. That was 
pioneering in earnest by water. They 
were the pioneers by ship. Yet they 
came in this way because they believed 
the hardships would be less than they 
would have been had they come over- 
land. | 


with teams and wagons, when the whole 
summer was spent in the journey, and 
dangers by Indians, and in other ways, 
were very great. This mode really be- 
gan in 1843, and terminated when the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroad was 
finished, although it had been used but 


little for about fifteen years previous, be- 


cause travel by steamer and stage was 
better. These were the wagon pioneers. 


But previous to this there was a period 
of nine years, when people came not as 
traders, trappers or travelers for their 
own benefit, but who came for the 


; good of the country. ‘They came over- 


land, but there was no through wagon 
road. They were pioneers on horseback. 
It is one of the first of these that this 
sketch will treat, and perhaps of others 
afterward, for many of them were mis- 
sionaries. | 

In speaking of such, Hon. H. H. 
Gilfry, the centennial orator for the 
State of Oregon at Philadelphia in 1876, 
says: ‘‘Yet these missionaries cannot 
properly be called the true pioneers of 
settlements, as they did not ‘go west to 
attack the forests and cultivate the soil 
for the results of husbandry; but their 
going opened the way, and attracted 


|the pioneer to follow, overcoming the 


rigors of a new country and planting 
the tree of liberty at the farthest out- 
posts of the border.” In one sense, 
these missionaries cannot properly ‘‘be 
called the true pioneers of settlements” 
but as “their going opened the way 
and attracted the pioneer to follow.” 


were pioneers of pioneers. 

Among these. was one man who pre- 
ceded most of the other missionaries, 
who led them, and through them many 
Others, into the country; who showed 
some remarkable qualities, but who did 
not remain long in this country, and so 


fis not so well known as some others— 


Rev. S. Parker. : 

He was born at Ashfield, Mass., April 
23, 1779, and was the son of Elisha 
and Thankful M. Parker. He was of 
Puritan ancestry, his great grandfather 
having been.made a freeman of Barn- 
stable, Mass., in 1634-35, and it isa fam- 
ily tradition that he or his father came 
to Plymouth not long after the settle- 
ment of that place. : 

The subject of this sketch began study 
for college in 1798, at Williamsburg, 
Mass., but soon ceased because of ill 
health. In 1801, he again began at his 
home, and continued until he entered 


Williams College, in 1803, when he 


was admitted to sophomore standing. 
He graduated in 1806, with an oration 
After teaching a year 
in Brattleboro, Vt., he began the study 
of theology with Rev. Theophilus Pack- 
ard of Shelburne, Mass., and at the end 
of the year. was licensed to preach, partly 
because of his pecuniary straits, for his 
parents were not rich. After this he 
immediately went West, on a home mis- 
sionary tour to Steuben county, 
New York, and Northern Pennsylvania, 
preaching almost daily at the calling of 
tin horns or hallooing calls to little clus- 
ters of people, in log and other cabins, 
through the winter and spring. Return- 
ing to his native State, he went to An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and grad- 
uated with the first class from that insti- 
tution. Immediately after that he was 
commissioned by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, and again 


}went West, traveling as far as where Buf- 
| falo now stands, and preaching in dozens 
of places, really preparing himself for his. 


labor tour to Oregon. In 1812. he re- 
ceived a call to Danby, N. Y., where, 
_November 12th, he was ordained and in- 
stalled. Soon after he went to Ashfield, 
where he was married to Miss H. Sears, 
to whom he was engaged, though she 
was dying with consumption. As she 
was unable to return with him that win- 


ter, he left her, and in the spring attempt- 


things of the past, and the time will | 


There were others who came by land 


They were more than pioneers; they | 


ed:to go with him, but died on the way, 
at Richfield Springs. On December 11, 
1815, he was agaim married to Miss Je- 
rusha Lord of Danby, N. -Y., who was 
the: mother of his three ehildren—Mrs. 
Jerusha VanKirk and Dr. S. J. Parker, 
both now of Ithacay@N. Y., and Rev. H. 
W. Parker, late Professor in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, and now 
Professor of Natural Sciences in Grin- 


nell College, Iowa. 


Rev. Samuel Parker remained at Dan- 
by fifteen years, after which for a time he 
became the financial agent of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. The 


money he collected was very essential to 


the existence of that institution, and he 
was thought to have been successful in 
its collection. 

His wite, active and influential in ev- 
ery good work, and intelligently second- 
ing him in his zeal, was a distant rela- 
tive of Noah Webster of dictionary fame, 
he having been her second uncle. 

About 1830 he removed from the 
homestead he had built at Ithaca, and 
became pastor at Apulia, N. Y., where 


he remained two and a half years, where 
he had part in the great revivals of 1831. 


He then went to Middlefield, Mass., 


where he remained as pastor for one 


year, but left there because of the un- 
favorable influence of the climate on the 
health of his wife. M. EELLs. 


BREVITIES. 


Nineteen million out of the sixty mill- 
ion people in this land are members of 
churches. | 

The New York Chinese Mission has 
between 4,000 and 5,000 celestials in its 
Sunday-schools.—Christian Weekly. 


Mrs. Parker of Dundee, Scotland, the 
founder of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, is going to take 1,000 
Scotch women to California to be domes- 
tic servants.—Christian Weekly. 


The Liberian Colonization Society has 
found homes in Africa for 20,000 Negroes 
since its organization. ‘There has re- 
cently been a marked increase of colored 
emigrants towards the land of their fath- 
ers. 

The new library and reading-room of 
Yale College is to be free for women on 
equal terms with men. ‘This was made 
a condition by the founder of the new 
building, Mr. S. B. Chittenden of Brook- 
lyn. 

The churches of Philadelphia have 
formed an Evangelical Union. A con- 
ference will be held in October, and 
plans for a regular city campaign next 
fall and winter are already in active 
preparation. 


Some of the ignorant natives of India | 


regard the postal institution as absolutely 
miraculous. In certain places the letter- 
boxes are worshiped. A native will take 
off his shoes on approaching the wonder- 
ful box and go through his devotions be- 
fore putting in the letter, and on retiring 
will leave a little propitiatory money 
offering. 

Jonas G. Clark has just given a sec- 
ond million of dollars to Clark Universi- 
ty, Worcester, Mass. This, taken in 


connection with the million previously | 


given, it is claimed, is the largest single 
charitable gift ever made by a New Eng- 
land man, and, with very few exceptions, 
the largest ever made by a private per- 


son in his lifetime anywhere in the world. 


The latest use to which electricity has 
been put is to hatcheggs. The “ Patent 
Electrical Mother” is the invention of a 
Russian, and is said to be greatly supe- 


‘rior to other forms of incubators for the 


hatching of eggs by artificial heat. The 
warmth generated by it is stated to be 


/more regular and constant, and it has 
‘the advantage of being applicable to 


many other purposes where a uniform 
temperature is needed for a long time. 


It is generally believed that the Times 
of London and the Gazette de France of 
Paris are the oldest newspapers in exist- 
ence. This is a mistake. The Chinese 
possess a journal started nearly a thou- 
sand years ago. Its name is the King 
Pan. It was founded in the year g11 
of the Christian era. It costs a half- 


/penny, and issues three editions, pub- 


lished morning, noon and evening. It 
is edited by six members of the Academy 
of Science. 

Dr. Eklund of Stockholm has compil- 
ed statistics showing the number of 
deaths annually per hundred among in- 
fants under one year of age. He says 
that the mortality of such infants in Eu- 
rope generally is twenty-five per cent. of 
all deaths, while in the large cities of the 


‘United States the infants dying under 
one year of age average fifty per cent. of 


the number born. This high death-rate 
in America he ascribes to the fact of the 


immense tide of European low classes to 


American cities. It is safe to say that 
four-fifths of the infant mortality in New 


York city is among the children of immi- 
grants, | 

The highest average of salary paid by 
‘any manufacturing concern in the United 


States is paid by the Pullman Car Com- 


pany. The car shops are now rushed 


with orders. as. they have not been in 


years. The Pullman system employs 


7,508 persons. The pay-roll for June in 


the car shops alone was $156,000. This 
is an average Of $50 a month, including 


many girls, boys, and unskilled laborers. 
Skilled mechanics make from $75 .to 


$140 per month. . The average cost of a | 


Pullman car is $15,000. A $40,000 
car is the. most expensive ever. made by 


the company. The. metal and running | 
parts of cars are shipped to England | 


upon demand, and woodwork, finishing 
and upholstering are done in the Derby 


shops there. 


| 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select ‘School for Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1,1487. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 


A. 10386 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


; The next study year will begin September 1, 
887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 


small charge. 


Iss M. 8S. CASTLEMAN DESIRES TO 

announce to her many friends and patrons 
that she has transferred the Home Seminary to 
Miss M. A. Walsh, late of Van Ness Seminary, 
San Francisco. Miss Walsh will be assisted 
by able teachers, and her aim will be to com- 
bine the highest social culture with such thor- 
ough practical iostruction as will fit pupils for 
the State Univers‘ty or Eastern colleges. 


School reopens August 8, 1887. 


Field Seminary |! 


School (or Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘ichool gives thorough instructior, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges, The fif- 
eenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor: or 
Miss Prances A. Dean, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, !887. 


fe COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. Cc, Cc. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. Cc. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., OAL. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 
| school for boys. Pieasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
| 526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOB 
BOTH SEXES. 


AND COMMEROIAL OCOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. - 
A Complete Academic Course. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
ete., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 


AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
A DELIGHPUOL RETREAT FOB 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


Care 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President 


M.S. MABSH, Nevada City 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 

GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN OBDEN, Grass Valley. 

WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


‘PALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, OAL. 


‘Whitman College. 


YEAR (TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 


of Whitman Seminary) begins Sept. 5, 
1887. Three college courses, normal and col- 
lege preparatory departments, conservatory of 
‘music, school of art, elocution, surveying and 
modern languages. Last year had 210 students. 
Has twelve teachers, new buildings, library, 
‘apparatus, good board at reduced rates, with 
domestic work optional.- For catalogue. address 
the President. J. ANDERSON, A.M ,Ph.D. 

Walla Walla, W. T. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
BEY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Pamoral. 


Seven teenth be Tucaday, 
July 26, 1887. 2 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. B. JEWETT, Principal. 


PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) Military Academy. 
Col. Chas. J. Wright, B. 8., Dr. John N. Ti-- 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Cirele. 


THE SILVER BOAT. 


The room war hushed, and the moonlight fell 
In broken bands on the garret floor; 

So cold and damp—the shadow of death 
Had fallen three hours before. 


Oh, she was the child of his old age, 
And she lay in his arms. a-dying; 

The night wind crept up the narrow stair, 
But fled through the window sighing. 


Her yellow hair fell in sheaves of gold, 
Her breathing was hurried and low; 
Her mother had died, a night like this, 

Just seven long years ago. 


Day by day, with a terrible love, 
A love that was unavailing, 

He had watched the light in her blue eyes 
Steadily, hopelessly paling. 


‘Spare her, good Lord, for she must not die!” 
His words were distracted and wild; 

God help him now, for the old man’s life 
Is bound up in the life of the child. 


‘‘Father,’’ she cried, with a sudden strength, 
‘‘Look, oh, look at it sailing there! 
The good Lord hath set his silver boat; 
He has heard and answered my prayer. 


‘Tt came last night, but you were asleep; 
The windows were fastened tight; 

I held out my arms, but it sailed away, 
Sailed far away out of sight.” 


The cld man’s eyes were blinded with tears, 
As they followed hers to the sky, 

And he only saw the cresent moon 
In a storm of clouds drift by. 


But a light, not born of earth or sky, 
Shone now in the eyes of the maiden; 

‘‘It comes, dear father, it comes!” she cried, 
‘‘For the weary and heavy-laden. 


“‘T shall pass on through the brilliant stars, 
To God’s beautiful home on high, 

And he will send it again for you 
In a little while. Good-by!” 


The moonlight strayed from the garret floor, 
The crescent moon sailed out of sight; 

But the old man knew that his wife and child 
Had met in God’s home that night. 


— Quiver for August. 
INVESTMENT. 


“Elsie!” 

Walter Hartman’s tone of sorrowful 
amazement made his young wife spring 
hastily to her feet. She had not heard 
him come in, and was kneeling beside a 
great arm-chair, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Oh, Walter!” she said. ‘Aunt Ju- 
lia—” and a fresh burst of sobs inter- 
rupted her. 

Walter’s face cleared. It was not sor- 
row of her own, then, that overwhelmed 
this pretty, blue-eyed darling he had 
married six months before. 

“Well, Elsie,” he said, taking her in 
his arms and caressing her, “what has 
happened to Aunt Julia? Do not sob 
so, dear ; you will make yourself ill.” 


' - “The fire!” said Elsie, keeping her 


sobs somewhat more under control. 
“You know, I was very much worried 
when I first heard of it, for I could not 


' tell by the papers whether Aunt Julia’s 


house was in the burned district or not.” 

For the great Chicago fire was not a 
week old, and the whole country was 
waiting for news. 

‘Well, dear?” said Walter, kindly. _ 

“Tt is as bad as it can be, Walter. 
Aunt Julia writes me that her house was 
totally destroyed, her very clothing burn- 
ed up, and her insurance papers not en- 
tirely made out. She is absolutely with- 
out anything in the world except the 
clothes she had on. Actually fed by 
charity! Oh, Walter!” 

Here the sobs came again, thick and 
fast, and Walter could offer no comfort 
but such as was conveyed by silent ca- 
resses. After a time, these were so far 
effectual that Elsie could speak more 
calmly. 

“Now, little one,” Walter said, ‘tell 
me why this troubles you so sorely. Do 
you love your aunt so dearly ? ” 

“She has been everything a mother 
could be to me since my parents died, 
Walter. ,But while I was with her we 
were very poor. Out of her own scanty 
means she fed, clothed and educated me 
until I took the situation of nursery gov- 
erness to your aunt’s children and mar- 
ried you. But just before we were mar- 
ried an old friend of Aunt Julia died in 
Chicago and left her $10,000. When 
she went to claim her legacy she saw the 
house she purchased, and liked it so 
much she bought it, her legacy covering 
the expense of the house, lot and furni- 
ture, while her own little income would 
support her. But, unfortunately, she 
was persuaded to draw out her tiny for- 
tune and invest it in two lots adjoining 
her house. Now everything has been 
Swept away.” 

“She took care of you when you were 
a child ?” 

“For seventeen years, Walter, denying 
herself to feed and clothe me.”’ 

Walter did not speak again for many 
minutes, holding Elsie close in his arms. 
At last he said, very gravely: 


“If I were a rich man, Elsie, I would. 


not stop to think in a case like this, but 
Say at once, ‘Bring your aunt here.’ But 
you know, little wife, my salary, though 
sufficient for all our wants, with a margin 
for pleasure and saving a nest-egg, is yet 
not large. IfI invite your aunt here, 
the difference of expenses must fall most 
heavily on you, because I cannot give 
you many pleasures that you now enjoy 
if I have one more to support. Con- 
certs and jewelry, little gifts and pleas- 
ures, will be beyond our means then. 
But if you will be happier knowing your 
aunt has a home, I will go myself to 
Chicago and bring her here.” 

“Oh, Walter! how kind, how gener- 
ous you are! I will never be able to 
thank you.” 

“Then I am to go. All right. I will 
get a leave of absence to-morrow. «In 
the meantime, I will telegraph your aunt 
to meet me at the depot if she has sent 
any address.” 


**The address is the lawyers’ who ar- 
ranged the legacy for her, and who did 
not live in the purmed district, Morse 
& Hunter.” 

A few days later, as fast as steam could 
carry Walter to Chicago and back, Elsie 
was waiting to welcome the travelers. 
A telegram had informed her that Wal- 
ter had found Aunt Julia waiting in the 
depot, and by what train to expect him 
home. The only spare room in the 


| pretty little house at Harlem, where Wal- 


ter had brought his bride, was in dainty 
order. Jennie, the servant, was cook- 
ing the choicest supper Elsie could de- 
vise, and the little wife herself, neatly 


| dressed, was running to the door every | 


minute watching for the carriage. 


It came at last, and Walter handed 
out alady. Poor Elsie felt fairly sick, 
as the guest tottered rather than walked 
into the room. She was as white as 
ashes, her hair, which Elsie remember- 
ed black as a coal not one year before, 
streaked with gray, and her eyes sunken 
as if with long illness. When the water- 
proof cloak fell from her shoulders her 
shabby dress was most unlike Aunt Ju- 
lia’s habitual neatness. But the first 
shock of surprise over, Elsie had no 
words too loving to welcome her aunt, 
while soft, tender kisses fell fast upon 
the pale face. 

“She is very tired, Elsie,” Walter 
whispered, seeing how vainly the white 
lips tried to frame words. “Get her to 
bed, dear, as soon as you can.’ 


So Elsie, tearfully, lovingly, made nee 
aunt lie down on the lounge, and then 
brought her the most tempting of tea- 
trays, stopping the words of thanks by 
kisses and caresses. Walter, too, by a 
hundred delicate attentions and few 


she was most cordially and gladly wel- 
come. 

In her own room Aunt Julia told El-| 
sie something of the horrors that had 
aged her more in one fortnight than 
during any previous two years of her 
life. She had slept upon the ground in 
a drenching rain for two nighis, then 
in a tent, with no change of clothing, 
and the memory of the fire terrors to 
haunt her. She had begged the paper 
and stamp to write to Elsie. Then she 
told of Walter’s tender care of her on 
her long journey ; when she, racked by 
pain, often could not speak for hours, 
how like a son he had cared for her 
comfort. It was a sad story, and El- 
sie’s tears fell fast. 

“But now,” she said, “you are at 
home. I have put underclothes and dry 
wrappers in here, auntie, until we can 
have some dresses fitted. Let me un- 
dress you now.” 

Gently and tenderly the shabby clothes 
were removed, the weary feet bathed, the 
_gray-streaked hair smoothed, and snowy 
linen put on for the night. Then, ut- 
terly tired out, Aunt Julia sank into ‘bed, 
whispering : 

“Think of it, Elsie! Ihave not been 
in a bed for twelve nights !” 

But alas! she was not soon to leave 
it. The haven of rest once gained, Aunt 
Julia lay for many long weeks danger- 
ously ill with rheumatic fever, brought on 
by exposure, while the tortured brain 
raved in the wildest delirium of scenes 
that chilled Elsie with horror. 


All through these weary weeks Elsie 
was nurse, while Walter supplied every 
delicacy that could be found to tempt 
the invalid, patiently enduring the dis- 
comforts of a house haunted by sick- 
ness, and proving himself, Jennie declar- 
ed, “the nearest to an angel of any man 
she ever seed.” 

Winter was nearly over before Aunt 
Julia was able to leave her bed, crippled 
for life. The rheumatism had so twisted 
the joints of her hands, legs and feet that 
they were useless, and most of the time 
intensely painful. She fretted over the 
prospect of being a burden upon Walter 


woman who had always maintained her 
own independence, and tearfully begged 
to be sent to some charitable asylum, 
where she would be only a public ex- 
pense. Elsie told Walter of this wish, 
and he went to Aunt Julia’s room. 

Taking the crippled, helpless hands in 
his own, holding them very tenderly, he 
sald : 

‘Aunt Julia, Elsie has told me how 
hard these little hands worked for her 
for seventeen long years. I love Elsie 
so dearly that to grieve her is my great- 
est sorrow. Do you think I could bear 
to see her pained by her second mother, 
sick and alone, being nursed by hired 
hands, while we are able and willing to 
give her love and care? Do not speak 
again of leaving us. I have not seen El- 
sie’s face so sad as it is to-night since 
you came to us.” 

“But, Walter, think ! 
years. 

“T sincerely hope you will.” 

‘And I can never have any use of 
my hands and feet more than I have 
now. Ican feed myself or hob- 
ble across the room.” 


I may live for 


loving care. Why,” and Walter laugh- 
ed, while his honest brown eyes proved 
his sincerity, “do you think all the. love 
here is Elsie’s' I.want my. share, too, 
auntie, for I love you as wellas my wife 
I ask you to stay because I want you 
here. I have not heard Elsie sigh over 
long, lonely days since you came.” 

It took many more loving arguments, 
but at last Aunt Julia yielded. It was 
but truth that Walter spoke when he said. 


| she had won his Jove as well as Elsie’s: 


She was very patient under excruciating 
suffering, and very grateful for all the 
loving care lavished upon her. When 
the pain subsided and she ‘could talk 


| she was charming company, well-read 


spoken words made the guest feel that. 


and. Elsie with all the despair of a proud 


“The more reason you should have ! 


observations. 

While she felt herself a ok Wal- 
ter and Elsie regarded her as a blessing. 
Walter no longer worried at leaving Elsie 
alone all day, while he was at his busi- 
ness, and Elsie never tired of Aunt Julia, 
whose experience proved very valuable 
to the little housekeeper. 


scarcely perceptible failing of strength 
in the sorely tried body, long past youth- 
ful vigor. The rheumatic fever had left 
heart trouble, and distressing spells of 
suffocation and palpitation often threat- 
ened the invalid’s life. Always patient, 
she yet often prayed for death to end her 
suffering, while Elsie prayed only that 
the dear life might be stayed. 

She had been Walter Hartman’s guest 
for two years, when her weakness in- 
creased to an alarming extent, rapidly 
and certainly, till she could not leave her 
bed. It was while she was herself con- 
scious that the end of her suffering was 
approaching that she received a letter 
from her lawyer in Chicago informing 
her that he had received an offer of $20,- 
ooo for the lots of _— she owned in 
that city. 

She had looked upon her own beg- 
gary as so absolutely certain that at first 
she could scarcely credit the news ; 
but Walter, in whose hands she had plac- 


forming Aunt Julia the money “y" in the 
bank in her name. 

‘‘Now you can ride in your carriage 
when you are well,” Elsie said, smiling 
but tearfully. ‘I am so glad, auntie. 
You will have something now for your 
old age.” 

“But no old age, Elsie,” was the glad 
reply. “Iam giad, too, darling—very 


glad—but not for that.” 


By her own request, a lawyer came 
and made her will, and then Aunt Ju- 
lia, as if the care of life was ended for 
her, sank rapidly, growing every day 
weaker and more dependent upon Elsie’s 
loving, never-failing care. 

It was in early spring when, one 
evening, as Walter came in, Jennie met 
him, with her honest face all disfigured 
by crying. 

“Sure, sir, it’s asking for you Miss 
Julia is.” 

‘Is she worse ?” 

‘Ah, sir, she’s: going fast. The doc- 
tor says she'll not last the night.” 

Going fast! Walter could see that 
the girl’s words were true as he softly en- 
tered the room where Aunt Julia rested 
—her head upon Elsie’s shoulder, her 
hands clasped fast in Elsie’ S. 

“IT am glad you came,” she whispered. 
“T think I could not go without thank- 
ing you again and saying farewell.” 

‘‘What I have done,” Walter said, his 
heart swelling with emotion, ‘was glad- 
ly, lovingly done. I do not need thanks, 
Aunt Julia.” 

“I believe that, but I am not less 
grateful because you gave from a full 
heart. May God bless you and ‘yours, 
Walter. May what you have done for a 
crippled, penniless woman come back to 
ings. Kiss me farewell, Walter.”’ 

a loving kiss upon the withered lips, 
while tears, that were no shame to his 
manhood, stood in his eyes. A few 
broken words to Elsie, a murmured 


from the weary, pain-racked frame. 
| Tears of true love fell upon the wasted 
face, placid in death’s sleep. Every 
kind word was cherished when the lips 
that had. spoken it were. mute, and Aunt 
Julia had two true mourners at her fu- 
neral, while many of the friends of years 
gone by came to pay the last tribute of 
respect to her memory. 

It did not surprise Elsie when she 
learned that her Aunt Julia had left her 
the fortune that came too late to gladden 
her own life. But shetold Walter, when 
the will was read to her: 

“JT am glad we never thought of the 
land, Walter, in the years that Aunt Ju- 
lia was with us. It would have made 
me hesitate often to show her all the 
love in my heart if I had ever thought 
she would have money to leave me.” 

“She knew, darling, it was all love, 


| yet I am glad my Elsie has some reward 


for the patient, tender care that alleviated 
the suffering of the poor invalid who 
rests at last.” 

And Elsie, nestling close in Walter’ 5 
arms, said, softly : 

“If I could love you miote; Walter, 


and generosity to Aunt Julia. ie 

“It was odd,” Walter said, “that the 
money that Aunt Julia invested in Chi- 
cago should be actually doubled, for I 
have seen her weep often when she spoke 


| of her ‘unfortunate investment’ of her 
| friend’s legacy.” 


AN ELOQUENT PLEA. 


Master-Workman Powderly in an ad- 
dress in Mechanics’ Hall Boston a few 
weeks ago said, *‘ Had I ten million ton- 
gues. and a throat for each tongue, I 
would. say to every man, woman, and 
child here to-night, ‘“Throw strong drink 
aside as you would as an ounce: of liquid 
hell. » It sears the conscience, it destroys 


gurgles‘from the neck of the bottle. I 
had’ rather be at the head. of an-organiza- | 
tion ‘having-one hundred thousand. hon-: 
est; earnest temperance:men than: at: the 
head“of an organization of twelve million. 
dritikers, whether moderate or any other | 
kind. . 


But month after month there was a 


you in your old age laden with her bless- | 


Reverently he bent over her, pressing 


prayer, and the gentle spirit was released | 


than I did when I married you, I should 
do so, when I think of your kindness’ 


everything ittouches. * * have: 
seen it in’every city this side of the ‘Miss-: 
issippi,; and I know that the most:damn-. 
ing curse to the laborer is that which’ 


and full of pleasant memories and bright | 


ed the business, soon proved the offer no | 
dream by accepting the terms and in- | 


‘tired of drudgery. 


a 


MURMURING. 
I was tired of washing dishes ; I was 
I had always been 
so, and I was dissatisfied. I never sat 
down a moment to read that Jamie 
didn’t want a cake, or a bit of paper to 
scribble on, or a bit of soap to make 
bubbles. “ Td rather be in a prison,” I 


| said, one day, “than have my life teased 


out so,” as Jamie knocked my elbow 
when I was writing to a friend. 

But a moment came when I had one 
plate less to wash, one chair less to set 
away by the wall in the dining-room ; 


when Jamie’s little crib was put away | 


WHITE SEWING 


into the garret, and it has never come 
down since. Ihad been unusually fret- 


ful and discontented with him that damp | 
‘May morning that he took the croup. 


Gloomy weather gave me the headache, 
and I had less patience then than at any 
other time. 
in another room, 


‘* 1 want to be an angel,’’ 


And presently rang out that metallic 
‘croup. I never hear that hymn since 
that it doesn’t cut me to the heart; for | 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


the croup cough rings out with it. He 
grew worse toward night, when my hus- 
band came home, and went for a doctor. 
At first he seemed to help him, but he 
merged into inflammatory croup, and all: 
was soon over. 
- T ought to have been called sooner,” 
said the doctor. _ 

I have a servant to wash dishes now; 


and, when a visitor comes, I can sit 


down and entertain her without having 
to work all the time. There is no little 
boy worrying me to open his jack-knife, 
and there are no shavings on the floor. 
The magazines are not soiled with look- 
ing at the pictures, but stand prim and 
neat on the reading table, just as I leave 
them. 

Your carpet never looks dirty,” say 
weary, worn mothers to me. 

But my life is as weary as theirs— 
weary with sitting in my parlor at twi- 


light, weary with watching for the little 


arms that used to twine around my neck, 


for the curls that brushed against. my 


cheek, for the young laugh that rang out 
with mine, as we watched the hissing 


coal fire, or made rabbits with the shad- | 
ows on the wall, waiting merrily for] 


papa’s coming home. I have the wealth 
and ease I once longed for ; but at what 


a price? And when I see other mothers | 
with grown-up sons driving to town to} 


church, and my hair silvered over with 
gray, I think what might have been had 


J murmured less at the providence of | 
God. 


Reader—young mother you may be— 


my little ones—I will murmur Tess.” 
Home Magazine. | 


STARTING A HOME 


Few things involve more serious ‘s- | 
sues, Or impose a weightier responsibility, | 


than starting a home ; and yet few things | 


are ventured upon often with so much | 


indifference respecting the future. There 
is so much in the beginning of an im- 
portant event, that to enter, thoughtlessly 
upon such a one as this is simply wicked. 
Many homes were badly started ; 


pose, and hence these homes are no ben- | 
efit. to society, and no help to the im- 
mates. How careful the young should 
be to start the home right—to start it 
with God! The wreck and ruin of 


homes, now so shamefully common, | 


would be greatly diminished, if homes 


were started and kept on the side of 


God. The honeymoon may be full of | 


devotion “and joy, the house elegant in’ : 
its outfit and comforts, but it requires | 
more than these to make a useful and 


sunny home. There may be two hearts 
with one great love swelling in both, 
having only a common interest, and yet |. 
the forces that waste, and separate, and 
hinder the happiest and best life, may 
dominate in that home. 
home without God, starts it wrongly; and 
the cold winds and tempests will disturb 
its harmony before long. Wealth or 
poverty or neither may distinguish it ; 
but that home is not well furnished that 
has no altar of prayer in it, and that 
does not welcome Jesus Christ as a 
guest. This is only a word, but it is a 
word that concerns the generations. 


One great need of the age is godly | 


homes. Be-sure you model your home 
after our Father’s house, and then it will 
be as it should be—a blessing to the world, 
and to you and yours an open gate into 


the home hard by the sea of glass:—Dr. 


M. Rhodes, in St. Mark’s Messenger. 


LaBor AND Liquvor.—In comment- 


ing on the drinking habits of working- 
men, the New York Nation truly says: 
“Improvement in the laborer’s condition 


is impossible without cutting down «his | 


drink bills. No social arrangement 
which man can make can benefit people 
who get drunk. No matter what wages 


you pay a drinking man, neither his 


condition nor that of his family can be 
improved thereby. There is no use in 
providing extra holidays for men who 
use them to get drunk. There is no use 
in cutting down the: day’s labor from ten | 
to eight hours, if the two’ hours: gained 
are spent ina rum-hole. There would’ 
be’no use in making arbitration computl- 
sory if of thé parties wad likély to bé 
kent from obeying the decision’ by liquor. ' 
There would be no use in handing over: 


all the property in the world‘to laboring qis 
men, if they drink as. they do now. They] 


ing to the store.” 


The mind is “never right. bi but it is 
at with itself. 


had you heard this mother tell her story, | 
you would have felt disposed to say with | 
the writer, “I will be more patient with | 


there | 
was nothing sacred in the plan and pur- | 


Who starts a] 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring and 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands an equal. 


THE LIGHTEST. RUNNING, 


THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 


MACHINE CO., 


108 and 110 Post Street, F. 
By and by he was singing 


1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
| TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


| BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISB 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


Wn. SHEW’S 
Gallery | 


AIL Kixps or WorK EXECUTED 
IN THE BeEst STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT Prices. 


The very best Cabinet $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and 
in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET STREET. 
San 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY. 


SILKS! 


‘MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, Francisco, al. 


REMOVED TO 
427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave, and Tark St., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW -S SHADES, 

CORNICES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 

And Frames of Every. Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 


anew. 


H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


O culist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
1144 GEARY STREET, - San. Francisco. 
Hours: 114. to 3 


'W. ¥F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


VAN. NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D.| 


Office Ho Usually at home 


at 9A. 


ILWELL. | 
BINDERS, . 


505: ST... . SAN FRANCISCO. 
_ (Corner Sansome.) 

Bliiik-Book’ ‘Manufacturers, Bulers, | 

_ Printers, Lithographers, Publishers: 


ESTABLISHED 1858, 


THE BEST SATISFYING. | 


HATS CAPS 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 


BRASS. WORKS, 


| pines Sheathing Nails, 


Congregational Directory. 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
- H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 


Secretary Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Aces, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


‘CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary: 
Bible-House, Y. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD ©, F.M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
nae avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 


— EVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. | 


~ BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Doorxy, Superintendent. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE OVERLAND and THE PACIFIC 
For 1887. 


Take pleasure in announcing that thev 
have completed an arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of THE OVERLAND by which club 
rates can be offered. 

THE OVERLAND MONTHLY has now an 
established reputation as a literary magazire. 
It should find place in every home circle. 
Among its prominent features are: Western 
stories of character and adventure: strong pa- 
pers upon soci«l, industrial, historical and 
economic subjects; outdoor studies of Oalifor- 
nia, Oregon and the Territories; pioneer rem- 
-iniscences and tales of the mining camps; 
serial stories of California and Mexico during 
pose current year; the best thought of the liter- 

and political leaders of the Pacific Coast. 
| e offer THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 
sane THE PACTFIC, sent to one address, for 


C-HERRMANN: & CO. 


Importers and Manufactarers of 
-FINE.... 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Prove 81s. Sax Francisco 


LARGEST STOCK|ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. | 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
_ PRICES 


Branch 
1212-1214 Market ‘above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 
_ For the purpose of facilitating communication 


vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
—— | gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


_ | articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alsc, 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service, 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be x- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articl s 
Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
2348. 


Kinowall. 


No. 125 First Street, 
Manu Br, SAN FBANOISO0 
Manufacturers of, all kinds of 


| ram, compen, tine 


{Church and Steamboat Bells 


Oocks and Valves, H Pipes, N and 
id Valves, Hy 
ose Couplings, etc., ete. Brass’ Ship 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


HE PUBLISHERS OF THE PACIFIC 


Store, Colonnade,” st 


‘between the readers of Tux Paocrrio and its ace 
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THE Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aveust 24, 1887. 


Pac 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No..7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxes — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
curio for one year. THE Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THz Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1887. 


The publishers of THE Paciric wish 
to introduce it into communities where 
it is not taken, and for this purpose will 
send it to all new subscribers from this 


time to January 1, 1888, for fifty cents 
in advance, 


The Union Theological Seminary sup- 
plies the vacancy made by the lamented 
death of Dr. R. D. Hitchcock by trans- 
ferring the well-known encyclopedic 
scholar, Dr. Schaff, to the Professorship 
of Church History, and by calling Dr. 


Marvin R. Vincent to the chair of Greek 
Exegesis. 


— 


It is twenty-two years since the China 
Inland Mission was established on the 
principle of no solicitation for money, 
no guarantee of support to missionaries 
sent out, no denominational requirement 
regarding the laborers. Stations have 
been opened in ten out of the eleven 
then unoccupied provinces, The num- 
ber of missionaries and associates now 
co-operating is 225, and the receipts of 


the Mission last year were over $110,- 
Ooo. 


The story of the death of H. M. Stan- 
ley was renewed last week through 
French sources, by the way of Zanzibar, 
but it has received no confirmations from 
other sources, and may be _ properly 
doubted, inasmuch as it is probably the 
same story (traveling all about Africa) 
which came to us a fortnight ago from 
another quarter. Indeed, there is news 
from Stanley, of his health, prosperity, 
hopefulness and success, that is very likely 
later than these reports of his assassina- 
tion by the natives. Stanley usually pro- 
pitiates all those with whom he is in con- 
tact, having large ability to make friends. 
Actions hasty and arbitrary are indeed 
attributed to him, here and there, among 
those who are friendly to his enterprise. 
Still, it is not to be supposed that he 
would be guilty of anything base or dis 
honorable. We hope to hear that his 
expedition has been eminently servicea- 
ble to God and man. 


‘‘Business troubles! Why, what does 
a man care for business troubles when 
his stomach’s all right? If his stomach 
is right his head will be clear, and he'll 
prosper. No glutton or dyspeptic can 
stand up alongside of a man with a 
sound stomach and a clear head.” The 
writer should have added to the last ser- 
tence, “anda good conscience.” For 
there is such a thing as making too much 
of physiology, and not enough of psy- 
chology in their relation to health and 
happiness. The stomach cure and the 
mind cure have each their advocates, 
who are likely to exaggerate their special- 


ty. But brain and stomach must not 


They must acquiesce and’ 
agree. They cannot help acting and 
interacting upon -one another. They 
can assert no independence of each oth- 
er. Weare never at our best till stom- 
ach, head and heart are at one, and all 
our nature is beautifully supported, stim- 
ulated and inspired. 


quarrel. 


An Eastern friend of prohibition, after 
reviewing all the ground and looking 
carefully through all documentary evi- 
dences concerning the progress of temper- 
ance, finds it possible to say: “Yet out 
of the muddle of contradictory reports 
we gather that prohibitory laws are ac- 
complishing something; in some sections, 
perhaps, nothing; in others, little; in many, 
a very serious reduction, amounting in 
some cases to an almost complete ex- 
tinction of the liquor traffic.” The evi- 


dence accumulates that much more needs 


doing*in some States to prepare them 
for prohibition than has been done. 
For it is of little use to crowd prohibi- 
tion laws through Legislatures, where the 
great body of the people have no special 
interest in seeing them enforced. It is 
found that that is the point of difficulty. 
It is not so much to get the laws as it is 
to get them enforced. Judges and juries, 


‘ courts and officers, are too often glad to 


defeat the aims of law. 


‘General Sherman, in his West Point 
speech to the recent graduates; said, 
‘There is an old saying that “knowledge 
is power.” This is not true. Action is 
power, and, when guided by knowledge, 
produces the largest measure of results. 
I have encountered men who knew more 
of the science of war than Grant, Meade 
or Hancock, whom I would not have en- 
trusted with a picket guard.’” The 
worthy “ancient” whose maxim was, 
‘Knowledge is power,” was a great deal 
bigger man, intellectually, than General 
Sherman, and was nearer right. . Action 
is not power; it is only a manifestation 
of power—a result of it. The power 
must exist before the action can. The 
power is in the mind or soul, and an in- 
telligent mind is the only power. 
*‘ Knowledge is power,” not in the ab- 
stract, but in the concrete. The exact 
statement vanes be, “The knowing 
mind is power.” General Sherman can 
march through Georgia; but through 
georgics or metaphysics we have never 
heard that hehas ever made any triumph- 
ant progress. 

The sagacious editor of the Bulletin, 
who writes as much from without the 
“office” as from within, said, last Satur- 
day, more than once, ‘‘Autumn Is in the 
air.” We are not disposed to question 
this, as the gentleman is somewhat of an 
oracle. Indeed, we discovered some of 
his signs of autumn ten days ago, and 
thought them premature. Our trouble 
is that our summer’s work is not finish- 
ed, and we are not ready to say with 
any satisfaction, ‘The harvest is passed 
and the summer is ended.” Nor are 
we obliged to say it; for the summer 
lingers long after the earlier signs of au- 
tumn write themselves abroad in the im- 
palpable dust, and we have yet thirty days, 
and till the Equinox, to take our summer 
with us. Yet it should spur us to activ- 
ity and diligence to think that the season 
is so far advanced, lest we fall into too 
close a relationship with those whose 
moral disaster and fatal sorrow is, in the 
words of the prophet’s lamentation, ‘‘The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” 


It is said of a gifted man, recently 
deceased, that ‘in one letter he gives 
good advice to a young minister con- 
cerning pulpit work. ‘You require three 
elements,’ he writes, ‘to control a com- 
munity—first, to dominate the intellect; 
secondly, to touch the heart; thirdly, to 
interest the imagination.’” Now, we 
should change the order of the last two 
specifications (to get them in the order 
of importance), and then accept the 
proposition as a whole. How many 
teach, instruct, state, enlarge, unfold and 
apply intellectually, and still are heavy, 
or dry, or abstract! How many beg, en- 
treat, exhort, plead, appeal, and stir away 
at emotion, and yet leave no permanent 
impress! The instruction must lift and 
animate the soul, so that it is really in the 
air, above what is gross; then the Spirit 
must be winged, diverted, entertained, 
and taken on glorious excursions of the 
imagination; and then, being in the air, 
and celestially breathed upon, and in- 
stinct with life on every side, how . easily 
it quivers with emotion, is touched with 
sympathy, soars with longing and plung; 


es into the depths of ove! desire! 


The labor convention in the State of 
New York in its platform kept shy of 
the anarchists and other socialists, with- 
out denouncing them or “flinging any 
contempt upon them, This was_ the 
part of wisdom, no doubt ; for, accord- 
ing to Prince Krapotkin, in the Old 
World, the anarchists, even, are not so 


black as they are painted. They do not 


believe, he says, in chaos and _ disorder, 
but simply,in order by spontaneous 
agreement, without the intervention of 
force and "the repressive machinery of 
legal governments. Law and order by 
mutual agreement, instead of law and 


order by force and arms, is, then, the | 


chief idea of the intelligent ‘‘ anarchists.” 
Unfortunately, most of thé “ anarchists.’ 
do not quite understand their leaders, 
and proclaim themselves destructionists 
chiefly, ready to take risks for what shall 
come after the existing governments 
have been suppressed. But what sort of 


government by mutual agreement is that 


to which we have to be driven by force 
and violence? So visionary, theoretical, 
cranky and unpractical are even the 
mildest of the anarchists and nihilists, 
and so on, who have a Tene with mod- 
ern society. 


— 


A week or two ago we were. startled 


by the intelligence of the imprisonment. 


at Manila of the Rev. E. T. Doane (one 
of the meekest and mildest of men), 
long a missionary in Micronesia. The 
particular island on which Mr, Doane 


‘was located, with others of the same 


land before I jump.”’ 


group, has been, within. a.year or two, 
taken possession of by the Spaniards, 
and it was a Spanish man-of-war that 
took Mr. Doanea prisoner to Manila. 
But, on that same ship, as a passenger, 
was Mrs. Rand, another missionary, on 


by an English steamer from Manila to 
Hongkong (where the Rev. Mr. Hager, 
well known among us, rendered her wel- 
come assistance), and thence, by regular 
conveyance, she came to this port, hav- 
ing left Hongkong less than five weeks 
ago. She brings the welcome news that 
Mr. Doane is very likely, by this time, 


‘back again at Ponape ; for, after his ar- 


rival at Manila, the American Consul, 
indignant at his treatment, took the case 
in hand, and Mr. Doane was ‘justified 
and set at liberty.” Mrs. Rand also re- 
ports that the missionaries are interfered 
with, disturbed and annoyed; and the 
native Christians badgered, brow-beaten, 
threatened, opposed, wronged and op- 
pressed by the insolence, imperiousness, 
petty persecution, and other base pro- 
ceedings, of the officers and agents of 
the Spanish domination, which has 
thrust itself gratuitously upon those little 
outlying islands of the-sea, that would 
scarcely have attracted political attention 
had it not been for the labors bestowed 
upon them by the missionaries of the 
cross, sent out and sustained by our 
American churches. 


“The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” . The disclosures of science both 
relieve the world of fears and forebodings 
in regard to all celestial phenomena, and 
fill it with wonder and admiration of 
the wisdom and power which the 
heavenly bodies display. Every year 
there are eclipses of the sun in some 
part of the world. This year a total 
eclipse will occur, comparatively near us, 
onthe 18th of this month. We are 
told that no “phenomenally important re- 
sults are expected from the al 

——yet, who knows? 

“The shadow will strike the earth 
near Berlin early in the morning, will 
pass eastwardly across Russia and Siber- 
ia, the Japan sea and Japan, rising from 
the surface about a thousand miles east 
of the Japanese coast. The center of 


Japan north of Tokio. An- American 
expedition under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the 
Nautical Almanac office will make obser- 
vations. It will be under the charge of 
Professor Todd of Amherst, accompan- 
ied by Dr. Holland of Pittsburg, Penn., 
as botanist and zoologist. A number 
of photographers will accompany the ex- 
pedition.” 


Sententiousness was a marked quality 
in the style of the late Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, professor and President in Union 
Theological Seminary. From a notice 
of him prepared by one of his admiring 
students, and published in the New York 
Evangelist, we gather the following spec- 
imens: 


After presenting a choice of interpre- 


tations on some disputed point, he has 
been known to add, “I myself am not 


satisfied. I do not like to be on the 
fence, but I want to see where I shall 
*‘T have a desper- 
ate gift at hoping, but when a people al- 


lows such scoundrels and thieves as we 


have seen flaunting their iniquities be- 
fore our eyes to remain above ground 
and under the gallows, that people is 
bidding high for thunderbolts,” “Egypt, | 
a fertile strip of territory, seven hundred 
miles long and seven miles wide, ex- 
panding near the sea into a delta—a 
green ribbon, with a fan at the end.” 
‘‘England’s coal* mines are giving out. 
Some day England will be like a steam- 
ship in mid-ocean with her coal-bunkers 
empty.” 

omit from his Gospel Christ’s commend- 
ation of himself [Peter], and to insert 
fully his denial of his Master, it throws a. 
side-light on Peter’s character.’’ ‘“Dual- 
ism is the reasoning of a child, pantheism 
of an untaught man.” ‘Man is an ani- 
mal, but a spiritual animal. The adjec- 
tive outweighs the noun.” ‘The Ro- 
mans policed the world in the interests 
of Christianity.” | 


-A good brother from Fresno, who was 
down here a week or two ago, when the 
wind did blow some, and we had a little 
fog, as we do sometimes in July and Au- 
gust, writes : ‘‘Got home all right, and 
am trying to get thawed out and feel 
comfortable. Don’t see how you poor 
fellows live in such a cold, gloomy, 
damp, sunless climate. I suppose it is 
because you don’t know what it is to en- 
joy such a bright, genial, health-giving 


and get your marrow bones warmed up, 
and the rheumatism knocked out of you.” 
Well, it is well to be suited. Last month 
was the coldest July we have had in this 
city for the last ten years ; but, take it all 
in all, we like the climate of San Fran- 
cisco. It is a good place to live in and 
do business. One feels like work_with 
such tonic in the air. The warm inland 
valleys are.good to go to if we want to 
warm up; but we notice a great many 
from there like to come here, also, and 
get cooled off, albeit sometimes the draft 


is a little strong. 


“If Peter guided St. Mark to. 


climate as this of ours. .Come down 


her way hither for her health. She went 


totality will cross the main island of | 


PRESBYGATIONALISM IN JAPAN. 


The proposition of ‘ Presbygational- 
ism” in the churches of Japan is one 
which needs to be well considered by 
both parties to the fusion. It is possible 
that the fact of the proposed United 
Church having no organic connection 
with any Presbyterian Church in this 
country might leave room for some dif- 
ferent development of the plan of union 
from that which has been seen in our 
American history. But we believe that 
neither party was satisfied with that de- 
velopment, and the Congregationalists 
look back to it with extreme mortifica- 
tion. While, no doubt, the Japanese 
have their own problems, and there is 
reason why they should like the idea of 
presenting a spectacle of unity, and the 
matter of church order is for them to 
settle, yet it would be a pity to try to 
‘combine oil and water, contrary to the 
nature of those substances. Besides, 
how will the proposed scheme effect the 
interest and contribution of the Congre- 
gational churches in the United States ? 
We find that the feeling expressed in a 
paragraph in our last number is shared 
by others ; for in the Kansas Telephone 
we find the folowing pretty decided 
opinion expressed. Referring to the 
proposition, that paper says : 

“The Church that can accept this 
‘Plan of Union’ polity can accept un- 
modified Presbyterianism, and would 
better do so, for the proposed modifica- 
tions of Presbyterianism are not toward, 
but away from, Congregationalism. Are 
the Congregational churches of America 
ready to counsel the churches founded 
by them in Japan to give up Congrega- 
tionalism ” 

We sympathize with the desire which 
is growing to do away with all unneces- 
sary walls of partitions between Chris- 
tians. ‘The movement to which we have 
befere referred, which is represented by 
the International Missionary Union, is a 
hopeful sign of our times. If, instead 
of trying a doubtful experiment of organ- 
ic union between the Presbyterian and 
Congregational polity, the churches in 
Japan should proceed according to the 
scheme which the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain 
outlines, we shou!d expect better results, 
He says : 


‘Our aim is that on each mission 
field all of the churches of the same faith 
and polity shall first organically unite, 
forming, say, one Presbyterian church in 
India, one Methodist, one Baptist, one 
‘Lutheran, one Congregational, one Epis- 
‘copalian, and then forma Federal Union 
of all these, with periodical congresses, 
or councils, that shall work in increas- 
ing harmony, until, at length, in God’s 
good time, led by our*One Master, we 
may be able, in the premillennial future, 
all to unite and have one self-governing, 
self-supporting, self-propagating national 
‘Church of Christ in India,’ as prayed 
our glorious Leader—‘ that they all may 
be one, that the world may believe that. 
Thou hast sent me.’ ” | 

The latter half of this hope about one 
national Church, in the sense of a con. 
solidated organism, is not one of our 


dreams, but the former half seems fairly 
within reach. 


‘sTHE KING'S DAUGHTERS,” 


PURPOSES AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


On the morning of January 13, 1886, 
a little band of women. met at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. M. Bottome, the wife of a 
clergyman of the M. E. Church, who re- 
sided in New York, to talk together and | 
try to increase the spirituality of their 
own hearts, and do all the good to oth- 
ers that was possible. There were ten 
at the meeting, and they decided to bind 
themselves together by a triple cord, 
whose strands were Faith, Hope and 
Charity, and so organize a sisterhood to 
work for the Master. ) 

Mrs,.M. Bottome was elected Presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. L. Dickinson, secretary; 
Miss Hamersley, treasurer; and the re- 


Theodore Irving, Mrs. F. Payson, Mrs. 
Cortlandt De Peyster Field, Mrs. J. F. 
Ruggles, Miss S.. B. Schenck, Miss G., 
H. Libby, Mrs. Isabella C. Davis. | As 
the work was for humanity, with that of 
allegiance to God, the new order was. 
called the King’s Daughters, and then it 
was decided to have a badge, which 
should be a small Maltese cross, to be 
worn with a No. 1 royal purple rib- 
bon, just long enough to fasten around 
one button of the dress waist. The 
ribbon may be worn without the cross, 
but the cross never without the ribbon. 
Whatever they undertock, must be done 
in His name, and upon one side of the 


posite side 1886.” They chose for their 


forward and not back. 
not in. Lend a hand,” 
This central ten began foaming tens 
of their own to do some special work, 
and from this has grown an immense or- 
ganization of women with hands stretch- 
ed in every direction doing good and in 
various ways helping the needy, until a. 
a late report shows that there are more 


more who have only adopted the ribbon. 
Every State in the Union, and many 
of the Territories, are represented, while 


maining members present were Mrs. . 


cross is engraved “I. H. N.,” upon the op- , 


motto: “Look up and not down. Look |. 
-Look out and. 


than 6,000 wearing the crosses and many | 


‘Canada, England and New Zealand | 


make a most excellent showing. The 
Central Council is composed of the first 
ten, and all business of any importance 
must be done through them. Any lady 
who is interested in Christian work may 
join this order, provided she believes 
fully in the Trinity; this being the only 
essential required. After becoming a 
member, she can form as many tens as 
she pleases, always being number one 
herself, and so guide the work to be 
done. Tens are formed who sing for 
the sick in hospitals and prisors, and 
tens who give their time and money 
looking after the poor; and then there 
are sewing tens who sew for the hospitals 
and make fancy work and sell, giving 
the proceeds to some charity of their 
own seeking out. Tens have been form- 
ed by ladies who desire to discipline 
their tongues and tempers; and this must 
be done in all earnestness, with a Chris- 
tian spirit; thereby working good to 
themselves and others. Tens are form- 
ed to raise money, helping churches to 
get out of debt; and a ten might be 
formed of young girls for the support of 
some orphan child. The writer of this 
belongs to the seventh ten of a lady who 
is working for the endowment of a free 
bed in the boy’s ward of St. John’s Hos- 
pital. For such a cause you must pledge 
yourself to give a certain amount each 
week. Make the sum as small or large 
as your income will allow, and do it with 
all your heart, in His name, and you are 
doing something for charity and ad-| 
vancing your own spiritual welfare. 
Anything, however small or simple, that 
helps another human being to be better 
or happier is proper work for the Daugh- 
ters of the King. 

Since the King’s Daughters are re- 


sponsible only to the King, in all details 


is largest liberty. The object is not to 
cumber the service with needless organ- 
ization ; but to unite women already en- 
gaged in the Master’s work in a way to 
secure to each the sympathy and co- 
operation of all, and to induce all to 
widen the circle of helpfulness by draw- 
inz into it constantly more and more 


hands to work for humanity, and. more 


and more hearts to love the King. In- 
formation and leaflets can be found at 
the American Tract Society, 757 Market 
street, San Francisco, or by addressing 
Mrs. F. Bottome, 18 Washington Place, 
New York city. 


PLEASANT GREETINGS. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


We carry, each of us, a distinct and 


definite personal influence into all the 


scenes and fellowships of daily life. This 
endowment is so clearly apprehended 
and interpreted that it is associated with 
our name and image when we are absent 
from them that know us. It mantlesour 
face and form, tones our utterance, and 
gets expression in every persepal demon- 
stration, 

With what style and type of greeting 
do we meet our friends and acquaintances, 
and how is such greeting anticipated 
and welcomed ? 

Are the lips sternly closed, as though 
shutting in some word of censure and 
reproach, and conveying such testimony, 
though speechless, so that their expres. 
sion carries with it pain and grief to the 
recipient ? What a pleasant smile there 
might be on those twin features, giving 
out a joyful salutation and winning a 
kindred return! Let us teach our lips 
such loving eloquence, till it becomes 
with them an habitual badge of kindly 
feeling ! 

And do the eyes gaze with affection- 
ate tenderness upon our mates, as though 
lit up from an illumined chamber of 


| heartfelt devotion, and does this sweet 


light shine out from them when we lift 
their lids? What beams in these orbs 
as they exchange glances with the cor- 
responding orbs of those with whom we 
stand face to face? 

And then, as we stretch forth our 
hand and grasp the hand that meets 
ours, is it a cold and listless contact, or 
is it strenuous and warm with a fond ap- 
propriation, as though gathering in a 
treasure of choice riches ? 

And when we speak, what words are 
those that interpret our thoughts and ar- 
ticulate our feelings? Is their tempera- 
ture cool, and their capacity small, and 
their use that of habitual indifference, or 
do they glow with a passion upon which 
there can come no chilling frost, and 
which kindles a corresponding heat in 
return? 

And if the words are naturally of such 
an ardent temperature, with what tones 
of voice are they spoken—coolly and in- 
differently, with no emphasis of urgent 
meaning, or with a vocal stress that 
should carry with it a passion and ardor 
that cannot be restrained ? 

Let us carry with us, in all the social 
bonds in which we mingle; and in our 
habitual communion with kindred and 
friends, the light and joy of such pleas- 
ant greetings and interchanges, that our 
entrance upon each scene of human fel-: 
lowship may be, then, the rising of a 
blessed beam whose warmth and bright- 
ness shall be hailed with the soul’s sin- 
cere and grateful welcome! 


- The American Tract Society: ‘has sold 
and transferred to Mr.: W. J. Canfield 
of New York city,a member of Dr. 
John Hall’s church, the Illustrated 
Christian Weekly... This is in accord- 
ance with the action of the directors of 


the Society at the last annual meeting, 


so ordering. We areglad that the Week- 
ly will. thus be continued, with Rev. O. 
A. Kingsbury as chief editor. For 


while we have personal acquaintance } 


with him, we know that he is well able 


to make a first-class paper, for he has 


done it. We — enjoy its reading. 


| battle. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, 1820 Market Street. 


Home- Missionary. 


THE NEW MISSIONARY DISTRICT, 


The inevitable, but not the “ unexpect- 
ed” has happened now. California, 
equal in area to the six States of New 
England, the imperial States of New 
York and Ohio, with a corner for Delz- 
ware, has been operated as one missionary 


| district, under the care of One mission- 


ary superintendent, assisted for the last 
three years by a general missionary. For 
some time, the question of dividing the 
State into two fields has been under con- 
sideration. ._The immense spread of 
territory, ranging from 700 to 800 miles 


late years of immigration that has come 
to stay, a tidal wave of which is now 
flooding Southern California, have made 
ita necessary thing to do—to make a 
division and set apart the counties of 
San Diego, San Bernardino, Los Angeles, 
Ventura, Kern and Santa Barbara into 
a missionary district of Southern Califor- 
nia. 


labored as General Missionary for some 
years, has been appointed Superintendent, 
and much to the satisfaction of the 
churches in his district. 

It is little more than twenty years ago 
that we first went to that region to spy 
out the land. With the exception ofa 
little Sunday-school in San Buenaventura, 
there was no sign of Protestantism in the 
whole territory embraced in this new 
missionary district. It is now a land 
alive with churches, schools and kindred 
institutions. Since September last, thir- 
teen Congregational churches have been 
organized within its limits, so rapid, if 
not fabulous, has been the growth and 
increase of population, in which is a 
large element of the genuine Congrega- 
tionalist. | | 

The end is not yet. The multiplica- 
tion of churches must go on, and there 


in their interest by those on the ground. 

Though no more officially connected, 
we shall never have a feeliny or sense of 
separation from the churches for which 
we have toiled, prayed and suffered. We 
shall rejoice in the strength of the strong. 
We shall cherish constant, true, ardent 
sympathy with the struggling, brave, fee- 
bler churches, knowing well what is be- 
fore them. The right hand will forget 
its cunning sooner than our love cease 
for the churches in National City, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Lugonia, Higk- 
land, Westminster, Pasadena, Ontario, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Buena- 
ventura elsewhere, whose history 
we know by heart, whose prosperity and 
success is our daily thought and prayer. 
The denomination is large gainer by 
what we would not call a division, but 
rather a reinforcement and co-operation 
of missionary effort—north, south and 
middle. | 


THE POMONA COLLEGE. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES TO ARRANGE 
FOR INCORPORATION, 


The Trustees of the new Pomona Con- 
gregational College held a session on 
Thursday, August 4th, in Los Angeles, 
and arranged articles of incorporation ; 
also, by-laws and rules. They also de- 
cided to call the location arid the Col- 
lege ** Piedmont,” and that it be a col- 
lege for both sexes, and have a prepara- 
tory department. As soon as the articles 
of incorporation are received from Sac- 
ramento another meeting of the directors 
will be called, to meet in the daytime at 
Piedmont, to take steps for the erection 
of a building. ‘This college, although 
established under the auspices of the 
Congregational Church, is to be non- 
sectarian. It is endowed with money 
and lands to the value of $200,000, and 
the site selected for it by the Committee 
cannot be excelled for salubrity and 
beauty, commanding, as it does, Views 
of the whole valley, with an inexhaustible 
supply of pure mountain water, and 
within three miles of two overland main 
lines of travel. There were present H. 
A. Palmer, H. K. W. Bent, C. B. Sum- 
ner, C.°B. Sheldon, E. D. Hill, T. C. 
Hunt, J. H. Harwood, A. J. Wells. 
Judge Brunson, who was expected to 
be present to give legal advice, was ab- 
sent on account of sickness. vise 


JUSTICE TO THE MEMORY oF STARR 
KING. 


Epitors Paciric: For one, I agree 
in what your correspondent “ W.” says 
in THE Paciric of last week relative to 
Mr. King’s influence in keeping Califor- 
nia loyal to the Union. With him I 
would say that I would by no means de- 
tract one iota from the just fame of Mr. 


and most talerfted of all’ the distinguish- 
ed men who came to California, and his 
patriotism was exceeded by none—not 
even by those who fell on the field of 
But to say that ‘*he saved Cali- 
fornia to the Union” is saying too much. 
He did his part towards it, and it was a 
very prominent and brilliant part, but it 
was not more so than that of many oth- 
ers. And it cannot be asserted that it 
was SO, as a matter of history, without 
calling forth a protest from those who 
were here at the time referred to, and 
who were familiar with the facts. 
S. H. WILLey. 
Santa Cruz, August 20, 1887. 


Smoking has been completely forbid- 
part of Cincinnati's horse- 


— 


in length, and about 250 miles in width, 
and, above all, the intense setting in of 


~ Rev. J. T. Ford, who has faithfully 


is need of diligent and living attention 


King. He was one of the’ ptirest; noblest, 
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San FRANCISCO, ‘CAL. 


“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. B. F. Boller preached in the 
Union church, san Lorenzo, Sabbath 
morning. 

Rev. J. A. Jones preached at New 
York Landing on “Converting Sinners” 
and ‘Passion for Souls.” 

An open-air service was held in Port 


Costa Sabbath afternoon near to where 


4 baseball match was being played. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan discoursed at the 
Third church on “Temperance.” There 
was a Sunday-school concert at night. 

The Sunday-school at Niles keeps a 
large paper rack in the railway waiting- 
room, well supplied with good reading. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve officiated at Oli- 
yet church last Sabbath, morning and 


evening. Audiences and interest good. 


ONTARIO.—The plans for a very pretty 
Congregational church to be built on the 


~ south side tract are out, and it is expect- 


ed that work on the same will be com- 
menced in a few weeks. 

“J will come to thee in a thick cloud” 
and ‘He wist not that the Lord was de- 
parted from him ” were the topics of dis- 
course by Rev. T. E. Clapp at East 
Oakland on Sunday last. | 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff filled the pulpit 
of the San Mateo church last Sunday for 
the pastor, who is on the sick list. His 
subjects of discourse were “The Faith 
of Noah” and “They Would Not 
Come.” 

The First Congregational church of 
San Diego has given a unanimous call 
to Rev. John A. Cruzan to become its 
pastor. He has not yet decided the 
matter, but will probably send his answer 
in a few days. 

Rev. Henry V. Rominger, pastor of 
First Congregational church, Albany, 
Or., is spending his vacation in this city. 
We are glad to make his acquaintance, 
and would be glad to see many of our 
Northern brethren this way. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney was at. Benicia 
again on Sunday last, and is to supply 
them next Sabbath, after which Pastor 
Willey returns, Brother Tenney’s sub- 
ject last Sabbath was “The Gift of God, z 
and at night “The New Cart.” 


Rev. M. L.Gordon, M. D.,gave a very in- 
teresting address on “Japan” at the 
First church in this city, Sabbath morn- 
ing. At night Rev. B. F. Boller gave a 
description of the great revival work in 
his field of labor, last winter, in Sedalia, 
Missouri. 


“ Breaking Up the Fallow Ground ” 
was Rev. W. C. Pond’s subject at Beth- 
any church in the morning. At night 
he gave the twentieth lecture in his course 
on the ‘Confession of Faith of that 
Church.” His special theme was ‘‘ The 
Resurrection of the Dead.” 

Professor Foster leaves Sunol Glen 
this week, to take charge of the High 
School at Grass Valley. He has done 


‘good service in Sunel Glen and the 


region round about in Sunday-school 
and church work. His family remain 
at their home in Sunol Glen. 


Golden Gate church, Oakland, Rev. 
W. H. Cooke pastor, is having well-at- 
tended and profitable services. The 
largest ordinary congregation was pres- 
ent Sunday evening. The attendance 
and interest at the Wednesday evening 
prayer-meeting were very good. 

Pomona.—Rev. B. F. Boller of Seda- 
lia, Mo., who is taking a much-needed 
vacation on the Pacific Coast, preached 
an able and impressive sermon.upon the 
words, “Men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint.” He is now in this city, 
where the brethren give him a warm re- 


ception. 


Rev. M. Willett returned from his 
Eastern trip to his home and people at 
Santa Cruz last Saturday. They have 
been well supplied during his absence 
by their former pastor, Rev. Dr. Willey. 
We shall be very glad to publish some 
account of Brother Willett’s Eastern ex- 
periences, and we know our readers will 
be glad of the same, if he will let his 
facile pen run. 


Sunday was a good day at Sunol Glen. 
Pastor May preached on “The Value of 
Christian Character as a‘ Safeguard of 
Society, ” The Sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper was administered and two new | 


members received. For some time past 
Deacon Gawthorne has. led an interest- 
ing song service on Sunday evenings, in 
the absence of the pastor, ‘at Niles. “Tt is 
quite a success. 
Rey. W. S. Hamlin of the Second 
church, Oakland, has notified his people . 
of his intention to close his pastoral re- 
lation at the end of the présent thonth, 
A former notice was withdrawn at the 
tequest of the church, but Mr. Hamlin 
feels that he ought to make ‘a change. 
There has been a good work done, and 
‘he church is in a good condition. He 
leaves a good church for the right man. 
C. 


The Alameda church rejoices in the 
extinction of its debt “of $1,500. © The 
union revival service at night was dis- 
turbed by a large fire not, very far. from 
the M. E. church, in which the meeting 
was held. The ‘afternoon service near 
the West End pleasure’ resorts was at- 
tended by between four hundred and 
five hundred people. It is believed 
mMuce good is being done by these and 
the other religious meetings now being 
‘held in Alameda. 

THe CLus.—A goodly number greet- 
éd Rev. J. A. Cruzan at the meeting of 
the Monday Club in the parlors of the 
Baldwin Hotel this week, Mr. Cruzan, 


| Addresses by . Rev. A. F. Hitchcock and 


lu, as pastor of Fort-street church,.gave ai | | 


very graphic account of the Hawaiians 


| in their heathen. state, advance in Chris- 


tian life and present coridition. Rev. 
W. W. Madge of Haywards is expected 
to address the Club at its meeting on 
Monday next. Quite a number of visit- 
ors were present at the Club, among 
them. Revs. Adams, Boller, Jones, Wat- 
kins, Rominger, Wikoff, Blake and 
Campbell. 


WoopLanpD, Aug. 21, 1887. — Our 
pastor and family returned from a four- 
weeks vacation at Monterey last Wednes- 
day evening, expecting to come into his 
home just as he left it, but friends enter- 
ed the house and took possession; so 
when he arrived he found it lighted up, 
supper waiting and a merry crowd of the 
members and their friends waiting to 
give him and his family a royal welcome 
home. To say that he was surprised 
only half expresses it. Our people are 
glad to have him back again and to see 
him looking well; he now begins work 
with renewed vigor, and is planning 
much work for the future. ‘The congre- 
gation at morning worship was good. 
His text was from Gal. iv : 12—‘Breth- 
ren, I beseech you be as I am, for I am 
as ye are.”” The attendance at the Sab- 
bath-school and the young people’s meet- 
ing was very good. In the evening all 


the churches united in a union service 


at the Christian church, in the interest of 
the California Bible Society, addressed 
by Rev. John Thompson of Oakland, 
Agent for the Society on this coast. It 
was a good meeting, and quite an addi- 
tion was made to the treasury of that So- 
ciety. | Com. 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

METHODIST SouTH.—Two churches 
are being completed in the Wildflower 
charge. Dr. Hargrove is to dedicate 
them.——Rev. W. H. Cooper of Or- 
land has been visiting Santa Rosa. _ 

PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. T. J. Curtis of 
Sydney, N.S. W., is to supply the Wooc- 
bridge church in this city for six months. 
The Presbytery of San Francisco 
meets in the Larkin-street church on 
September sth, at 7:30 P..M. 

EpiscopaL. — A new and _ inviting 
church edifice has recently been com- 
pleted and opened for worship at Pacif- 
ic Grove, Monterey. The lot on which 
it stands was donated by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 


--MeEtuopist.—Dr. Newman returns to 
Whebinston via Yellowstone Park. 
Rev. D..M. Birmingham, President of 
Tulare College, is visiting colleges of 
this coast. The revivals at Almaden 
and Gilroy are progressing very encour- 
agingly. 

Baptist.—A quickening is felt in the 
church at Leominster, Mass. Four were 
baptized August 7th. The church at 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. has received 375 
new members in the past eleven years. 
There have been the following 
recent additions to the churches here: 
Rev. W. M. Kincaid gave the right hand 
of fellowship to four; Rev. J. H. Garnett 
to seven; Rev. Bunyan Spencer to two, 
Rev. E. H. Gray, D.D., to nine. . Of 
these latter, one was a Caucasian, one 
Mongolian, one African. 


UPPER BAY CONFERENCE. 


The next meeting ofthe Upper Bay Con- 
ference will be held in the Congregational 
church, Antioch, commencing Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 6th. This Conference in- 
cludes all the Congregational churches 
in Contra Costa and Solano counties, 
Each church is entitled to representation 
by its pastor and two delegates. It is 
desired that all the pastors or churches 
will notify Rev. C. R. Hill, Mrs. W. H. 
Brewer or Miss L. Gober, all of Antioch, 
as soon as possible, of the names of 
those who will attend from the respect- 
ive churches. 

‘PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday evening, 7:30—Sermon, by 
Rev. George Morris. - 
Wednesday, 9:00-9:30 — Devotional 


exercises and organization. 


9:30—10:30 — ‘Ministerial 
Rey. G. M. Dexter. 

10:30—1 1:30—"“Methods Motives 
in Church Finances,” Rev. H. W. — 
11:30—12 oo —Reports of churches.. 

Recess. 
1:30-2:15——Reports of churches and 
devotional exercises. 


for the Prayer-meeting,” Rev. W. A. 
Tenney. 
3:00—4 00-+-"PEtsstons, ” Mrs. Gardner 


of Rio Vista. 
4:00-5:00 — Sunday-school meeting. 


others. 
7:30— Devotional - exercises; ‘The 


Home Department of the Sunday-school,” 
Rey. C. S. Vaile; ‘‘Christian Endeavor 
Societies,” Rev. C. Rowland Hill; five- 
minute qaddresses by others. Closing 
exercises. 

td GEORGE Morris, Scribe. 


THE HAND BOOK. 


The Fifth and Revised Edition of the 
Hand Book of the Congregational 
Churches of California is now ready for 
distribution. We. are glad to make this 
announcement, for there has been a most 
urgent call for it for more than a year, 
and the lack of it has been seriously felt. 
This edition contains the Creed prepar- 
ed by the Commission of the National 
Council, and the form of admission of 
members recommended by the General 
Association of California. The Hand 
Book will be mailed to those wishing it 
for the use of our church members, etc., 
on receipt of one cent for each copy. 
Address the undersigned, at ‘ae Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. 


who has lived about six years in Honolu- | 


J. H. WarREN. 


what was the change? 


| lying waste. 


as usual. 


.2:15—3:00—" ‘Persona} Responsibility. 


THE BOOM. 


A severe drought of long continuance 


has been in several of the Northwestern 


States. A change came last week; but 
‘Reports from 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, and other States, are to the effect 
that the drought has been broken, but it 
is feared too late tosave the crops.” ‘“The 
storm of Tuesday night, August 16th, was 
severe throughout Northern Wisconsit. 
Houses, barns and fences were blown 
Over, and growing crops were swept to. 
the ground. A number of persons were 
killed by lightning.” During the drought 
there were the horrors of prairie and for- 
est fires. “The night sky is illumined 
by the blazing pines and crackling under- 
brush’; ‘thundreds of acres of standing 
timber have been swept away.” Then 
followed the fearful tornado, putting out 


the fires, breaking the drought, but -do- |. 


ing so much damage. Doubtless, such 
summers, together with the intensely cold 
winters, are causing thousands in the 
great Northwest to look longingly this 
way to the surer crops and milder cli- 
mate of California. This is some ex- 
planation of the many sales at advanced 
prices of much property in this State of 
late. 
But this or other legitimate causes 
are not a full explanation of the real 
estate boom that is now upon us. We 
seem to see in it some of the tactics of 
Pine-street stock-gambling. A certain 
good locality is chosen by the manipu- 
lators, and prices are run up beyond all 
reason, or real value. Certain parties 
must put in quite a sum of money to set 


| the ball a-rolling. Then, when sales are 


well started, and the unthinking, who 
only want to make money where proper- 
ty is going up, have begun eagerly to 
buy, the original boomers can sell out at 
a large profit. 
on until the turn comes, when many get 
hurt and thousands are tempted to 
curse the fair valleys of California where 
they lost their all. 

We very much deprecate undue 
excitement and inflated prices. Many 
good people elsewhere want homes in 
this fair land. We have millions of acres 
Let us be willing to sell at 
a fair value. Don’t insure a bad set- 
back, and kill the bird that lays the gold- 
en egg by trying to make too much out 
of newcomers. Much as_ thousands 
would like to live on the Pacific Coast, 
they do not propose to cover the land 
all over with gold as the price of it. 
We are consiantly hearing of syndicates. 


“Form a_ syndicate ”—‘‘for what?” 


“Why, to buy up large tracts to sell 
again.” Far better than syndicates are 


colonists, who buy of the original owner 


for occupation and cultivation. 


NOTE FROM JAPAN. 


U.S. S. Marion, NAGASAKI, JAPAN,) 
3 June 21, 1887. 

DEAR BROTHER: I take the op- 
portunity of writing you a_ few lines, 
stating to you that all the Christians 
are well and living close to God. I 
have a meeting every night. Monday 
we have a reading, Tuesday we hold a 
Bible reading, Wednesday another read- 
ing, Thursday regular prayer-meeting, 
Friday an evening of prayer, and Satur- 
day aservice ofsong. Sunday afternoon 
is Our regular prayer-meeting, and by 
such means as that we hope to get 
all the Christians so interested that 
there will be no danger of their 
turning back on the old road to 
destruction. All of them seem to 
take great interest in trying to make each 


‘meeting that we hold better than the 
last. We are deeply interested in the 


‘love of God at present. I think we will 


have more love for our fellow-men, if we 


study his love. I am happy to tell you 
that the Rev. Mr. Spencer preached: on 
board yesterday morning. There was a 
large attendance, and all seemed much 
interested. I do hope that it will be the 
means of bringing some poor wandering 
one to realize the condition that he is in, 
and may he give himself to Christ. I 
will be very glad when we get back to 
Yokohama to hold our meeting on board 
A week ago last evening the 
Captain had about twenty-five of us in 


| the cabin, and he gave us a splendid lect- 


ure on temperance. This is a bad port, 
and I will be glad when we leave here. 
I believe there .are more places of vice 
and sin in this port than in any other we 
have to goto. I send my thanks to you 
for the papers we received. All send 
their thanks for the papers, and wish to 
be remembered to you and your family. 
Remember nie to all the dear Christians 
in Yekohama. May the Lord bless you 


in-your work on the Ships and on shore. 
Our prayers are with you in all your | 


work, God bless and keep you all until 
we return. I remain your brother in 
Christ, CHARLES SMALLE. 


The author of the above letter is one 
of the converts during the recent services 
on board of the Marion, and he is now 
the President of. the Christian Associa- 
tion, organized among the men of the 
ship. He has been very active and use- 
ful among his companions, and _ looks 
forward to. becoming a preacher of the 


sone at home or in heathen lands. 


THE TEXAS ELECTION. 


_ Senator Reagan says of the recent elec- 
tion in Texas: ‘Prohibition was defeat- 


.ed by the votes of the Negroes, Germans 


and Mexicans. The larger the prepon- 
derance of the Negro. voters in a county, 
as a rule, the larger is the anti-Prohibi- 
tion vote. The Mexican counties on 
and near the Rio Grande cast nearly sol- 


|jd votes against prohibition. The Ger- 


And so the gamble goes 


In a perfect cyclone of fury. 
at first as if we must all be swept off as 


| of $5 for the set. 


man ‘are nearly 


solid against prohibition. San Antonio, 
three-fourths of her population being 
Germans, Mexicans and Negroes, voted 
almost solid against prohibition. Un- 
doubtedly, a majority of the ‘native 
Americans and of the Democrats of 
Texas have voted for prohibition. Our 
defeat was caused largely by great sums 
of money sent here from other States by 
the manufacturers of and = dealers in 
whisky and beer, to pay speakers, to con- 
| trol newspapers, and for general cam- 
paign purposes. The Prohibitionists 
have had the advantage in the discus- 
sions, and have given the public in- 
formation which I think will make this a 
Prohibition State in the near future. 
And I think. the Prohibitionists will con- 
tinue the struggle as a non-partisan issue.” 


NOTICE. | 
The ladies of the Green-street Fourth 


Congregational church will give a benefit 


entertainment at Irving Hall, 139 Post 
street, on the evening of the 26th inst., 
at 8 o’clock. A: varied and interesting 


local talent, consisting of music, recita- 
tions and so forth, to conclude with 


| Mrs. Jarley’s wax works, with Mrs, L. O. 


Hodgkins as Mrs, Jarley. Mrs. Hodg- 
kins is a complete and most competent 
company of herself, and her presence at 
any entertainment: is a guarantee of its 
SUCCESS. 

The object of this. entertainment is to 
give a material expression of our appre- 
ciation to our pastor, Dr. N. W. Lane, 
who has been with us nearly a year 
past in labors abundant and constant. 
We feel assured that encouragement, 
such as is hereby sought, will be a most 


mere words. 
part of the city will feel it a privilege to 


good and praise-worthy deed. 
By. THE CoMMITTEE. 


diel. in 
years, was oneof New England’s worthiest 


in our denomination, In the early part 


vessels that entered Boston harbor. In 
one of these Joseph H. Neesima came 
to Boston, when Mr. Hardy became his 


Academy and Amherst College, thus do- 
ing such great good in the evangelization 
of Japan. He was a member of. the 
Old South church; he was a trustee of 
Amherst College for twenty-two years, and 
of Andover Seminary for twenty-seven 
years. For twenty-nine years he was a 
member of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board, and Chairman for 


es was in the Old South church, urging 
no reduction in gifts tothe Board. For 
some years he has been in poor health, 
but able to attend to business, until a 
slight accident resulted in his death, 
While cutting off coupons belonging to 


shears slipped, and in falling the point 
cut his leg. At first he did not notice 
any special injury, until he observed the 
blood trickling from the wound. _Inflam- 
mation set in, resulting fatally. He wasa 
man of noble bearing, and most affable 
and agreeable manners, and he attract- 
ed the hearty respect of all. He leaves 
a wife and four sons. | 


REY. E. T. DOANE. 
Kyoto, July 26, 1887. 
I have just received a letter from Mr. 


begins: ‘Sixty-seven and a prisoner ! 
ish, afew months since, came upon us 
It seemed 


by some enormous tidal wave.” He 
goes on to say that he had been a prison- 
er since April 14th, and was then on 
board of a Spanish man-of-war. He 
knows not for what he is held, nor how 
long he is to be held. All their day 
schools but one are stopped, and the 
work — interfered with. Yours, 
| J. D. Davis. 


—— 


We congeatulate our many friends at 
Santa Barbara on the completion of the 


Long have they depended upon the 
steamboat and stage-coach. Now the 
train has.come, and it will not be many 
years before that place will be reached, 
not as now, by way of Newhall, but by 
the continued line direct down the coast. 
Then one of the most beautiful trips in 
the world will be open to residents and 
tourists. 


— 


In the enchete city of Damascus, which 
was a place of importance 1,900 years | 


fe"! has 120,000 inhabitants. 


programme will be rendered by the best | 


appreciable one, and more lasting than |. 
We feel confident that the | 
well-wishers of the Master’s work in this 


take a part with us in our efforts to winks al 


Boston on Sunday, August 7th, aged 72. 
sons, and one of the best-known men 


of his life he was in the shipping busi- 
ness, and he owned some of the finest 


friend and educated him in Andover| 


thirteen years. One of his last address- | 


an estate of which he had charge, the | 


Doane, dated Ponape, June sth, which | 


What do you think of that? The Span- | 


penses were $70,264.29 Less than in 1885... Its | 
ratio of surplus returned to premiums received 
26. 64 per cent, an over 1885. 


B. C., plans are being made for laying | 
railroad lines through the streets. The| 


Qe Ae 


There is great activity in all lines i in | 


connection with this work for young 
men. The Social and Literary Commit- 
tee are actively engaged in preparing the 
programme of socials, lectures, recep- 
tions, etc., for the fall and winter, and 


gaged in their several spheres of duty; 


and it is hoped to make the coming fall 


and winter tell as never before in the 
Masteér’s cause. Sabbath afternoon, Au- 
gust 14th, the meeting for young men 
was addressed by Rev. W. S. Urmy, 
Rev. Dr. Lane and the General Secre- 
tary. It was a most excellent service, 
and thirty-two unconverted young men 
requested prayers. The noonday meet- 
ings are largely attended, and great in- 
terest is manifested in all of these ser- 
vices. 


DELAY IS DEATH, 


Why, sae do you wait? Why tempt the De- 
stroyer, when a 


SMOKE BALL 


(TRADE MARK) 


Which is ready for instant use (can be carried | 


‘in the Make. and is infallible, 


WILL SAVE YOU? 


Patented. 


The Smoke Ball 1s 
Ag pealeceg eg ION 0G 


Patented April, 1883. 
Gall at Once, or Send 


FOR THIS 


INVALUABLE TREATMENT 
«FOR... 


CATABRE, | ASTHMA, 


Deafness, 
And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


POSITIVELY CUBED. 


YOU CAN ORDER IT BY MAIL 


0S” Sent by Mail or Express anywhere, on 
receipt of sanak $5 (Smoke Ball, $3; Debella- 
tor—the constitutional treatment—$2), and 4 
cents in stamps. 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO., 
652 Market St., Cor. Kearny, 


OPP. LOTTA FOUNTAIN. 


Beware of Hurtful imitations, 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


‘MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The gross assets of the Oompany on the Ist 
day of January, 1887, were $55,702,493 94, an 
INCREASE during the year of $1, 818, 848.99. 

Its surplus on that day was $5,242,248.40, an 
INCREASE Of $501,128.49. 


During 1886 


Its income was $7,425,006.62. Its death losses 
were $346,359.86 tess than in 1885. Its exe 


From 1846 to 1887 


It has paid to its policy-holders. $128,862,885 51 
Itnow holds for their 55, 702,498 94 


railroad to that beautiful, restful city. | 


A total .$179,05,829 45 
‘While it has reoeived from them 

only...... 146 146,505,286 58 


Which it has gained from rents; etc.,: 
AFTER PAYING ALL EXPENSES AND TAXES. 


Its expenses have been but 8.36 per cent. of 


income. - 


A policy under the Connecticut Mutual’s 
new contract, espec 


provision for yourself if you live. . 
Send for Forty-first Annual Report, with 
full information, or call at office. © 


JAMES L. FOGG, _ 
-DISTRIOT SUP’T OF AGENOIES. 
‘Office: 315 California St., San FPranciseo. 


clubs of five. | 
Ress orders solicited. 


SAN FRANOISCO, | 


42 GEARY — 


om 


ially the ‘‘Limited Premi- |} 
um Policy,” ie the perfection of life insurance 
_| —protection for your family if you die, anda 


On Bay stront, between Powell and Mason, op- 


the other committees are earnestly en- | 


| American Literature. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


The series for the coming season, 1887-88, comprises seven bak: at a. cost i 
Special rates when five or more sets are ordered 1n one lot, , 


Subscriptions received for the at $r. 50 per year, or 35 in | 


= 
j 


1887-88. 


History ot the United States By Edward 


Beers, A. M., of Yale College... 
Physiology and Hygiene. ByDr.M.P. 


Philosophy of the Plan of By 


Je R, Walker, LL. D eee eee 
Readings from Washington Irving ..... 40 
Classical German Oourse in English. By 


Dr. W. Wilkinson esse sese 1 00 
ea of the Mediwval Church. By J. 
urs D. D., LL.D eevee 


Total for the seven books...........: ...$5 00 


Single sets, net cash. In clubs of five or 
more, IN ONE ORDER, ten per cent, discount. 


In presenting the foregoing list of books 


‘used in the O. L. 8. O. for 1837-88, wa would 


respectfully urge all Chautauquans to order as 

ear}y as possible and at one time, remitting 
‘cash with order. It is always an additional 
expense to buyers to orderO.0. D. The history 
of past seasons demonstrates that we are enabled 
to fill earlier orders with much more prompt- 
ness and rapidity than those received later on: 


out of print, the publishers become flooded 


‘call the attention of Chautanquans to the fact 


house on the Pacific Coast which makes & BUS- 
tnEss of carrying the Chautauqua books in 


these books in large bulk, both wholesale and 
retail. We shall carry a larger stock this year 
than ever before. Our first order, already in, 
is for one thousand (1,000) sets. They will be 
supplied to all points on the Ooast, and as 
promptly as possible. We solicit a continua- 
tion of the patronage accorded —_ 
by the 0. L. 8. 0. | 


five or more, to one postoffice address, each, 
$1.35, cash, in advance, 


‘Dr. Vincent’s new work, “THE HOME 
BOOK,’’ is worthy the attention of all Ohau- 
tauqua homes. Sold only by subscription. 
Active agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
terms, 

Chautauqua books are sold very 
‘*close,” and we must, therefore, insist 
upon cash. We sell at the Hastern 
price, and are strictly forbidden to 
change the terms to any one, 


D. HAMMOND, 
METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


1037 Market St., 


UNION HOTEL 


Oty Cal. 


NONTAINS ONE HUNDBED WELL-FUR- 

nished rooms; excellent accommodations 
tor those seeking health and recreation; center 
of an interesting mining .and: scenic region; 
surrounded by forests of c= and cedar. Par- 
ties troubled with throat or lung complaints 
will derive great benefit from a sojourn in the 
| ary, balsamic climate of this mountain town, 
atone of the best hotels north of Sacramento. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


Crystal Warm Sea-Water baths, 


te Oslifornia Wire Works, North 


reached b 
25 ee or five for $1. 


As the season advances a great number of diffi- 
culties occur—some of the books are for awhile 


that the Methodist Book Depository is the only 


quantity; which advertises, imports and sells 


COURSE 


with orders, and freight becomes delayed. We | 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. $1.50. In clubs of - 
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Children’s Cerner. 


A ROMANCE. 


Each day, nowt foward her politely, 
He wooed her with passion intense, 
oving his little pet poodle, 
That barked at her cat through the fence. 
“J’ve a questiou to ask,” he once murmured; 
‘‘Will you be, little woman, my wife? 
‘With none but my poodle to love — 
I’m leading too lonely a life.” 


And her round, dimpled cheeks were like | 


roses; 

“Although I adore you,” sighed she, 
“T never can marry you—-never! 

Your dog with my cat wont agree ” 
“Tt is true,” he said, stroking bis poodle; 

“But then I’ve been thinking of that. 
You needn’t distress yourself, darling, 

For you can get rid of that cat.” 


‘“‘What! part with my dear little Snowball! 
I never could do it!” she said. 
**You’re cruel to ask it, when you, love, 
Can give up your poodle instead,’’ | 
‘But he knows how to carry a basket,” 
He said, with a quivering lip; 
“And he'll jump through a hoop, and—I love 
him! 
I couldn’t dispense with poor Gyp!”’ 


‘Then you see how it is, dear,” she nodded. 
‘‘T see,” he replied; ‘*it is Fate!” 
‘‘And, until they make up, dear,” she added, 
“The best thing, I’m sure, is to wait.’’ 
So, each day, bowing toward her politely, 
He woos her, with passion intense, ° 
Reproving his little pet poodle, 
That barks at her cat through the fence. 
Nicholas. 


SUCH A COMFORT. 


‘All the Richter girls are clever except 
Kitty,” said Mrs. Simpson, as _ she stood 
beside Ella Raeburn, pinching here, snip- 
ping there, and, with her mouth full of 
pins, fitting Ella’s wedding gewn. It 
was a wonder she could talk, under the 
circumstances, but, as everybody knew, 
nothing short of the lock-jaw could have 
quite stopped the flow of Mrs. Simpson’s 
conversation. 

“Yes, my dear,” she went on, “they 
are all real smart, except Kitty. Mame, 
she’s a master-hand at pickles and pre- 
serves; Loisy’s just splendid at the piano, 
and Clara took every prize there was 
when she was at school. But that little 
brown-eyed Kitty isn’t good for a thing 
in the world, except to help other 


folks.” 


Ella gave Mrs. Simpson’s arm a sharp 
nudge. Her back was to the door, and 
she did not see, as startled Ella did, a 
little figure in a blue-checked gingham 
dress, with a white apron and a_ broad- 
brimmed hat, standing on the lilac-shad- 
ed porch, a basket of roses in her 
hands. 

Had Kitty heard the criticism of the 
free-spoken? Perhaps; and perhaps 
not. If her rosy cheeks were a trifle 

redder than usual, it might have been 
the walk in the sun that made them so. 
If her eyes were bright and wide open, 
that was nothing new—Kitty Richter al- 
ways looked you straight in the face, 
and she had beautiful eyes. 


Mrs. Simpson. wished she had not 


spoken so loudly, and Ella felt .embar- |’ 


rassed, but Kitty came in with a very 
cheerful good-morning. . 


‘‘We have so many roses that I felt as. 
if we ought to share them with our 
friends,” she saidsimply. ‘‘So I brought 
some over for your grandma? May I 
go up to her room ? 

“Of course,” said Ella. 
is rather neglected in these days. 
be glad of a visitor.” 


In the stir of preparation for the first 
wedding in the family, grandma was in- 
deed a little neglected. She was feeling 
very lonely as she sat by herself in her 
chair by the window, her knitting on a 
stand, her old worn hands. folded on her 
lap. Nobody had come near her since 
morning, and she was too feeble to go 
about-the house, as she had been used 
to doing in her active days. _It is very 
hard for an aged person to realize that 
others can do without her—that in the 
world where she was once of importance 
she has no longer any particular work to 
do. 

“TI don’t feel as if I could stand dhuch 
longer,” the poor, tired old lady was 
saying to herself, when, after a soft little 
tap'at the door, Kitty Richter came in 
with her roses. She’ brought a perfect 
sheaf of sunshine. The roses flooded 
the room with fragrance. — 

“Tet me have them in my _ hands, 
child,” exclaimed the flower-loving wom- 
an, touching the beautiful petals tender- 


“Grandma 
She'll 


‘“‘Beck Lee, your grandma, Kitty, that’s 
been dead these twenty years, planted 
the white rose-bush by your sitting-room 
window, and I was there the day she} 
did it. My! how time flies! That’s 
right, dearie. Put them in the old china | 
bowl, and I'll have them where I can see 
them.and smell them all day. Roses 
are company when they bring old times 
to mind.” 

Kitty was stepping lightly about, dust- | 
ing, arranging, removing the disorderly 
look which had worried grandma’s soul. 
She brought the old lady a clean cap 
and. kerchief, brushed the thick gray | 
hair, and fastened it in a comfortable 

- knot, and finally said good-by, after hav- } 
ing -told all the good news of the vil- 


a .dear child,” said. Grandma 
Raeburn, as she: began to knit, ‘quite 
cheered by this whiff from the outside 
world. “May God ‘bless her? She’s 
not too busy to look after an old body 
like me.” 


Kitty. Richter. her way .home- | 


ward with a little ache in her heart. So 
that was what people thought of /her, | 
She wasn’t particularly a. credit to -her |, 
family. | Well, what of it? ‘She fought 
with the discontented, shart feeling, which | 
for the moment,she ,could.not help, and |}, 
chided herself. for. having- it. Was she | 


‘ing up. 


sorry the others were more gifted than 
herself ? 

“Kitty Richter, you ought to be asham- 
ed,” she said. ‘Are you envying Clara 
and Lou, your own sisters? That can- 
not please the Master.” 

In her energy, she had spoken the 
last words aloud, and they were over- 
heard by Rupert Bacon, a boy passing 
her on his way to the post-office. Some 
friends of his had been urging him to 
join them on an excursion the next day, 
but his father was short-handed in the 
field, and needed him. Still, being a 
very unselfish father, Mr. Bacon had con- 
sented that Rupert should go. Rupert’s 
conscience was not quite easy, however, 
and Kitty’s little sentence was enough to 
‘decide him to stay at home and do his 
duty. 

Unconscious of the good she had 


| done, the little maiden tripped along, 


and entered her own home, to find the 
notable Mary—Mame, as Mrs. Simpson 
called her—laid up with one of her 
worst sick headaches. 

“Mary can never take things moder- 
ately,” complained Mrs. Richter. ‘She 
crowds two days’ work into one, and then 
has a spell of illness. Your Uncle Lem’s 
at the barn with father, Kitty, and I 
must see to getting tea. Louisa won’t sit 
with Mary. She’s provoked because she 
has to give up practicing on account of 
this headache. Seems as though every- 
thing was contrary some days.” | 

‘‘Never mind, mother. It will all be 
right by and by,” said Kitty, soothingly. 
*T’ll take care of Mary, and you can 
have an easy tea. There’s half of that 
jelly. cake in the pantry, and Aunt Susy 
sent over fresh cottage cheese this morn- 
ing. I put it in the buttery, and never 
thought to tell you till this moment.” 

“What a comfort you are, my darling ! 
said the mother, sitting down to rest for 
a moment. 

Mrs. Richter was proud of her a 
elder girls, proud of Mary’s housewifery, 
of Louisa’s music, of Clara’s education, 
but her little Kitty had never aroused in 
her that special feeling. With others, 
she had taken Kitty’s quiet lovingness 
for granted, and had been a little sorry 
she could boast neither of her bread, 
her music, nor her French. As though 
a talent for ministry was not one of the 
very best talents after all ! 

Our little Kitty, meanwhile, followed 
her rule by doing what would please her 
Master. She had a story-book in her 
room, one of Pansy’ s latest, and she had 
left off at a very interesting place. But 
she said nothing about it, as she darken- 
ed Mary’s room, kept hot water bandages 
on her aching head, and watched beside 
the sufferer until she fell asleep. 

“Sleep is the best medicine for poor 
Mary,” said Kitty, stealing quietly 
away. 

She was on her way to ee room, 
when, “Tea is ready, daughter,” said 
father’s voice; and the brown, sun-tan- 
ned man, with the grizzly hair and 
beard, waited to pat her golden head. 
“Tem,” he said to his brother, “this. 
is our baby. The rest, somehow, have 
| grown too big for father’s petting, but 
Kitty stays by me still.” ti 

“Her Aunt Emily was saying the oth- 

er day that Kitty Richter was. such a 
comfort to her mother,” said grave Uncle 
Lem, who was a man of few words. 
_ Kitty sat in her little room that night, 
after reading her New ‘Testament and 
saying her prayers, and looked out over 
the farmstead. ~The full moon silvered 
the brook, and made a track of light in 
the lane.. The lilac fragrance drifted up 
from the dewy plumes beneath her win- 
dow. Now and then a bird dreaming 
of daydawn, stirred in the nest that was 
hidden somewhere, and uttéred a sleepy 
note. It came very sweetly into Kitty’s 
heart that. God was keeping His great 
world in safety—flowers, birds and peo- 
Herself, small as. she was, had a 
share in the loving care of the great 
God. There wasn’t so-very much for 
her to do that she knew of ; but she re- 
solved every day to do the little she 
could with all her might. 

Ella Raeburn, on the eve of her mar- 
riage, a few days after, was talking with 
her old grandmother. 

“T tell you, Ella,” said the latter, “if it 
hadn’t ’a been for Kitty Richter, these 
days latterly, I would have felt like giv- 
She’s been. such a comfort!— 
Congregationalist. 


A DOG’S GALLANTRY. 
A St. Bernard dog who lives near 


‘to whom he does not belong. Dogs 
‘usually confine their care to their own 
household ; but this one, recognizing the 
‘unprotected state of the widow, who 
lives alone, extends his services to her 
house. She is afraid of tramps who pass 
her house on the way~to Boston. The 
‘farmer who owns the dog, therefore, 
when he sees a suspicious character com- 
‘ing up the road, says to his.dog : 

“* Jack, go over to Mrs. H’s and sit 
on her piazza till the tramp gets by.” _ 

Whereupon the dog runs over to Mrs. 
H’s; posts himself at the door, and if: 
‘the ftamp comes_up the walk steps for- 
ward and growls at him, As the dog is 
a big one,.and rather forbidding, though } 
he has never been known: to bite 
-one, the tramp, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, remembers that it is get- 
ting late and that ‘he hasnt | any time to 
fool away along the road. When he is } 
well. out’of. ‘sight the dog. returns home, 

The dog carries his gallantry to the 
same lady to such an extent, that, when 


‘evening, he always, accompanies, her | 
home to the door’ of ‘her house. 


‘thing well, no matter how unimportant it 


made him prosper.” 


wait at table, and do any service that 


Boston proves a great solace to a widow | 


But, it.failed.to. take. in. England, , -Even 


| sales, . The first copy went,off. at a pen- 
ny, then another and another, until the | 


she is visiting his master’s house of -an-} 


A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


Girls, whatever else you may do, do 
not marry a drunkard. | 

No matter how deeply in love you} 
may fancy yourself to be,.do not marry 
a man who drinks intoxicating liquors. 

It is much better to be an old maid, 
and miss the desired Mrs. from your 
tombstone. It is better to go on through 
life single and alone, to keep a cat, and 
make aprons for the heathen children, 
than to be a drunkard’s wife. 

Young men addicted to taking a glass 
now and then will, doubtless, laugh at 
you if you call their habit a vice, or hint 
that it is anywise dangerous. 
sure you in a lordly way that they know 
what they are about. They wonder what 
you take them for! Haven’t they control 
enough over themselves to take a social 
glass, now and then, and stop there? 
Why, you talk as though they were com- 
mon drunkards ! 

And so they are liable to become. 
There is no safety in playing with poison. 
He who touches pitch must be defiled. 
The first glass makes room for the sec- 
ond. The appetite for strong drink 
grows with what it is fed upon. The 
man who drinks a glass of brandy or 
whisky to-day will want another to-mor- 
row. If he is not strong enough to ab- 
stain from the first glass, how is he to 
put away the second P 

Young woman, beware of him ! Shun 
him as you would one infected with the 
plague ! 

Oh, young girls, fair and pure and lov- 
ing, think of what lies before you ! Think 
of the moral contamination, the misera- 
ble degradation, which hangs around the 
drunkard, and forswear the young man 
who drinks ! 

Smile no more upon the deadly sin of 
wine-drinking ! Scorn it! Never give its 
practice your sanction in ever so remote 
a degree! — 

Oh, that the women of our nation 
would turn their faces, as one woman, 
eternally from the man who drinks! Oh, 
that the mothers would close the doors 
of their houses against the wine-drinking 
young man as against the leper, and let 
society understand that no embryo drunk- 
ard will be received as honored and re- 
spected into its ranks ! 

Call us radical or fanatical, if you will 
—it matters not; we are bound to the 
belief, born with us, that no man is safe 
who takes the first glass of liquor. For, 
if he takes the first glass, he may want 
the second ; but, if he never takes the 
first, he cannot take the second. 

Again we say to you, young girls, be- 
ware ! No matter how handsome, or fas- 
cinating, or wealthy, a man may be—if. 
he drinks, turn away from him, and save 
yourself from beconiing that most miser- 
able of all women—a drunkard’s wife !— 
Kate Thorn. 


DOING THINGS WELL. 


‘“‘ There !” said Harry, throwing down 
the shoe brush, ‘that’ll do. My shoes 
don’t look very bright, but no matter. 
Who cares ? ” 

‘* Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” said his father, who 
had heard the boy’s careless speech. 

Harry blushed while his father con- 
tinued : 

““ My boy, your shoes look wretchedly. 
Pick up the brush and make them shine; 
when you have finished come into the 
house.” 

As soon as Harry appeared with his 
well-polished shoes, his father said : 

have a little story:to you. I 
once knew a poor boy whose mother 
taught him the proverb which I repeated 
to you a few minutes ago. This boy 
went out to service in a gentleman’s | 
family, and he took pains to do every- 


seemed. His employer was pleased and 
took him into his shop. He did his 
work well there, and when sent on er-. 
rands he went quickly and was soon 
back in his place. So he advanced from 
step to step until he became clerk, and 
then a partner in the business. He is 
now a rich man and anxious that his. 
son Harry should practice the rule which 


‘‘Why, papa, were you a poor boy 
once P.” asked Harry. 

‘Yes, my son, so poor that I had to 
go out to service and black boots and 


was required of me. By doing little 
things well I was soon trusted with more 


LITERA RY PIRACIES. 


Most people suppose that Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe received a small fortune 
from the sale of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
As a matter of fact, she never realized 
anything but a very inconsiderable sum. 
The story was originally written for a 
periodical, and was published against the 
advice of Henry Ward Beecher, who told 
his sister that the time for publishing 
such a work had not yet come. How- 
ever, she went ahead, and the book was 
poops here, and afterwards printed 

a London firm and put in book form. 


the critics of. the newspapers . could not 
be prevailed upon to notice it, en- 
tire redition was left tipon the publisher’s 
-hands,-and theyput it up in the trade 


whole number went off at the same price, 
amid the laughter. and ‘plaudits of the 
spectators. But it proved the best in- 
vestment the publishers ever made, The 


York Tribune. 


The expression.of truth.is sim 


kingdom. Edition’ after edition was 


They as- | 
Be Tomehed by _ loving hands, awakened by | 


| whole orchestra, missing him. 
| may be waiting and listening now for 


books were read, and then there came a | 
demand: for thei from all parts of the 


cepted unquestionably. 


cepted as a substitute. 


Stowe receive from the gallant and gen- 


tlemanly Britishers. It was the same in 


lated into every European language. Not 
a publisher thought of paying the author- 
ess. In these later days we have heard 
a great deal from Charles Reade and 
other English authors about ‘“ American 
pirates” and the Yankee love for the 
*¢ almighty dollar,” but no such specimen 
of conscienceless greed has ever been 
found here to match that of the London 


Philadelphia Record. 


A LOST CHORD. 


kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once 
more.’ 


So runs the hymn, and some of ie 
who seemed so placed as to be able to 


earth and heaven should carefully con- 
sider if it be in reality impossible for us 


There are sO many ways of rendering 


“I go regularly to that 


go by, lost. 
said a workingman. 


place of worship,” 


friendly word and shake of the hand, 
and now I’ve settled down and feel at 
home.” The kind grasp and greeting 
cost little to the giver, but who knows 
where their influence may end ? 
speak to her next time,” thought a lady, 
shyly, as a stranger of whom she had 
some slight knowledge—a traveler from 
a far land—stood near her at the close 
of a communion service. ‘Next time” 
the stranger was in the Father’s house, 
and the friendly words unspoken must 
be mute till eternity. ‘‘As we have op- 
portunity” let us tread in his steps who 
went about doing good, whether the on- 
ly service we can render be a look or 
tone of cordiality to a fellow-worshiper, 
a letter or visit to the sick, or comfort 
and peace brought to a fretful child, per- 
chance one of our own household. A 
poor old man, of whom many would 
think, “Can any good be done by him ?” 
had a habit of taking the village boys 
for a walk before they left, as so many 
did, for the distant city. He talked to 
them with earnest love, and prayed with 
them under the shadow of an oak; bid- 
ding them, wherever they'went, remember 
that oak-tree and the prayer; again and 
again it was proved that God used that 
old villager’s parting words to draw the 
boys to himself. Our very existence 
here is a proof that in some way or oth- 
er we have a special work to perform. 
In one of his sermons, Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse relates that a piccolo player at a 
Handel rehearsal stopped playing, think- 
ing his instrument would not be missed 
amid the crash of cymbals, but Sir 
Michael Costa hushed the music of the 
So God 


music which is in our heart, and within 
our power to waken.— The Quiver. 


-ONE’S BEST IS ENOUGH. 


Sometimes the lesson is hard to be 
learned that all which God asks of any 
one is to do one’s very best. We look 
back upon a given experience, whether 
it has been happy or sorrowful, and al- 
though we are conscious of having made 
our utmost endeavors we seem to see 
how what we felt obliged to leave undone 
might have been done, or how what we 


| did do might have been done more skill- } 
There is no pain | 


fully and usefully. 
keener than that which consciéntious 
persons often feel because of the revela- 
tions which the present thus occasionally 
makes concerning the past, and the bit- 
terest element of it is the fact that these 


complished. 

But there is no need of remorse or 
even regret. Whether it actually were 
possible or not to act and succeed, as it 
now appears to have been, makes no 


which we then possessed revealed to us, 
as involved in our duty, and if what 
we did was done honestly in the best 
way open to us, then we did.all which 
we could have done and may rest in 
peace. God’s best and our best usually 
are two quite different things, and it is 
only the latter for doing which he holds 
us responsible. ‘To allow ourselves to 
become morbid and miserable: for not 
having attained an impossible ideal of 
conduct is a sin. ’ 

Nevertheless, two facts must be ac- 
We may not be 
happy, or even content, unless we ‘truly 
have done our very best. Nothing other 
or less than this, as a sensitive and en- 
lightened conscience dectdes, can be ac- 
Nobody must 
delude himself into playing the hypocrite. 
Furthermore, our best must grow better 
continually. We must welcome and use 
the new light, the fresh knowledge, which 
comes to us, raising our standard steadi- 
ly, and using every success, whether 


to something better.—Congregationalist. 


GENERAL RospertT E. LEE. — When 
General Robert E. Lee, commander of 
the Confederate armies, came home from 
the war, his wife found unopened a bot- 
tle of brandy she had placed i in his trunk 
to be used in case of sickness. He nev- 
er touched tobacco. He refused promo- 


tion to an officer who drank, saying, “ I 


cannot place in control of others one 
who cannot control. ates 
Trove. 


does also: good to himself; for the >con-: 
science «of: is” ‘an: re- 


until «1,000,000 copies had been 


ward,—Seneca. 


other countries, for the book was trans- 


publishers of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”— } 


contribute nothing to the harmonies of 


—even us—to set immortal echoes astir. 


better things really might have been ac- | 


complete or partial, as a stepping stone | 


life tuneful, so many opportunities that | 


“When I chanced in, they gave me a 7 


“T will | 


difference. If we did all which the light | 


Treasure 


How te Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
»CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.- 


TURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY 
f ene’ pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 
are cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 
OUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly all 
— and inflammation, clears the skin and sc J 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 
CUTIOURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
mors, skin chap Cuti- 
cura Remedies are the grea n Beau 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
4a Send for “‘How to Cure ‘Skin Diseases.’ 


TELITED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
TIN: bathed with CUTICURA MEDI ATED SOAP. 


DIAMOND 
GOAL! 


Per To. $8.50 Per Ton. 


John Henderson, Jr., 


Telephone 5067. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Cor. Mason. 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
| Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Country orders for Merchandise and 
shipped with promptness, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CORDAGE 
Manila 
 Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, ils 
Ete. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Factory at THE PoTrERo. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Importers and Dealers in 

BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 

WRAPPING 


P-A- -P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
imanetastarere of Patent Machine-made Paper 


eee 


512 to 516 Secruiiasite and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Guinniert Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FBANOISOO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON- 


Sansome pada Dens Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s Express, 
rom Bank of California, | 
Ban Francisco, Cal. 


businees portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished thr ughous. 
But one block from the Oregon Stecmadis Oo 
Office. The traveling public will sone Area 


Board and room, $1 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
| MON TGOMERY BROS Props. 


PALACE © 


Warm Salt Water Baths, | 


STREET, pat west of Powell St, 
apd Montgomery ‘Ay. Swimming 


Tank ; ‘Tub Baths. 
25 cents: Five tickets for $1.00. 

Watches. Cleaneit, 0 
3 Glasses, 10 cts. 

We 
No. Sixth Street. 


Euablished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


American Exchange Hotel, | 


HIS HOTEL is in the very center of the | 


, $1.25. and $1.50 per day. 


‘| Morrow, P. Wiggi:ton, W. 
| West Martin and others. 


SUMMER SONGS, AUTUMN 

WINTER ANTHEMS, SPRING 
CAROLS, 


By the thousand and hundred thouaay 
found on the shelves of our Breat music 
y weig wi e best and m 

music of ihe Popular 

It is in vain to give any idea of the 
our Sheet Music Catalogue by any sevice oft” 
vertisements. Persons wishing to Belect tens 
please send for lists or catalogues, or cal] 
the “Ditson” stores (Boston, New York * 
Philadelpbia), or examine the music with pj, 
son & Oo.’s imprint in any respectab|e musi 
store. 

New musicand books are faithfully and an. 
curately described in Ditson & Co.’s MUSICaz 
REOORD, a monthly costing but $1 per year, 
which dollar is amply repaid to every my); 
purchaser in the information conveyed by the 
good vocal and instrumental music and wel). 
made reading columns of this monthly Maga. 


d, are 
Store, 


We mention, as prominent music books to 
be used the ensuing season: JEHOVAR’s 
PRAISE ($1), a fine church music book by 
Emerson; NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (35¢), . 
Tenney and Hoffman; and the CHILDREN’s 
DIADEM (35c), new and very bright. 


OLIVER. DITSON & CO., BOSTon. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


$ 9,260,697 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. (Cc. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Dollar Company, 


FUND 


INSURAN cE COMPANY 


Assets.. 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 

Wu. J. Secre 


tary. 
E. W. OaRPenteER, Assistant Secretary. 


|HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE Ci. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS..............+. $5,055, 946.45 
BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


$18 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


CAL, 


JOHN SKINKER, 


256 Market St. S. F. 


Sole tee for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


—aAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 

Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 

be Oement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


ios R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast‘. 
100ct-t?, 


N. GRAY & €0., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected -by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company ‘s 
be the most convenient as well as the most | #offi 
comfortable and eae Hotel in the city. | 


‘THE ‘AMERICAN. 


one JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the flag and keoP 
to. the music.of the Union.’’ 
HE AMENIOAN is a sixteen-page wee 
the Movi MENT, — 
on political, social and literary topics A od 
‘cles, to appear shortly. on the industrial. ae 
‘nomic and political phases of the — Ww. 


QUESTION are engaged from the Pa Mills, Jj, 


-PERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10cen'* 
“Address: ‘THE AMERICAN, 


| #25. Montgomery St.,§ San Francisco. 
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ate, T can serve the interests, dear alike to] fast, does several things: (1) It pases, | | Bo | September, enter the State Institute and | 
LELODIRS Miscellany. your hearts and theirs, ‘in better ways the stomach into small aschold. College at Columbus as an instructor. HAY FRYER CATAR R 
RING than by meddling in local difficulties _of intestine in a continuous and uninter- | — | The Superintendent of the Schuylkill | LY’S 
SCHOLARS ALL. which they cannot get an impartial | rupted flow. (2) It partly distends the _SANDWICHES.—This is the picnic sea-| division of the Reading Railroad has | membrane of the nos 
knowledge, and in which their interfer- | stomach, stretching, and to some extent, | son, and some hints on sandwiches will | positively forbidden the use of liquor by ate. epee — 
housand, are «Finished are “ oe scholars, ence would but complicate the situation. | obliterating the ruge. (3) It thins and | be seasonable. In Good Housekeeping | employes, whether on or off duty, and sy re — fs 
ag store, — a aaa a peitenieass You know as well as we do that “a soft | washes out into the gut most of the tena-/ Anna Barrows says something about | has directed the immediate dismissal of | cous is secreted the 
she to answer ” is the sovereign, because the | cious mucus. (4) It increases the fulness | sandwiches. This is not a new subject, | any man who is reported as having been 
r had every lesson perfect, divine, method by which to turn away | of the capillaries of the stomach, directly and should not bea dry one. I seen drinking single glass of spirits 
he wealth of While some had none. wrath. The only method by which rail- | if the water is warm, and indirectly i in a| tasted some very dry sandwiches, how- | beer. severe spasms of snee J i 
But the way trains can avoid running into each reactionary way if it is cold. (5) It} ever, that suggested sawdust rather than } Mayor Fosdick of Fit chburg, M ass., 
8, OF cal] at oks and other is for each to give the other the causes peristalsis of the whole alimentary | sandwiches. After giving some general tikal Of year of no license in | inflam ust 
| we'll all |whole road. When your antagonist | tract, wakes it up (so to speak), and | directions. she gives the following recipes: that city, is able to furnish these statistics: | CREAM BALM 
table music the Ke you, don’ be gives it a morning’s exercise and wash-| Ecc SaNDWICHEs.—These are not to} Arrests for drunkenness, decreased 45 into nostril, and is 50 
give all the opportunity for criticism and | ing. | be made by a recipe which once a cen 
and = reproaches to those who desire to offer} The beneficial effects of a drink of | eg for fresh a $3. Draggists by mail. ‘Tegistered 60 
it per year, them. Very likely they are merited, in| water before breakfast may account| utes; peel, take a little white off from | the poor ROS ir from $16,000 to $1 3 - Lenten | 
al music Thus nae wandonet from the vebieiibiags, which case acknowledge it, and ask |for the desire for water at this each end, cut the rest in four slices, and | 000 ; applications for aid mone pica’ IMPROVED | i 
ic and well 0’ a ae fields on the prairie, frankly for pardon. If they are not, try} time of the day, particularly on rising. put between bread and butter.’’ That} gor to 295 ; arrests for violations of the : 
ithly maga. Through the forest gray. to explain, with perfect kindness. In | How often we find that when we are very | compound would be but little better than liquor law, 2, und er license ; under no HALL, : TYPE WRITER. : 
ic books to And rei goes ee pe tops any event, “being reviled, revile not | hungry (when our stomachs are tubular | the egg in its natural state. Hard-boiled | license, 2 7. obeatted sao ; 
EHOVAH’s again,” ‘That cold-water method is war-| and filled with mucus) we want a/| eggs, for any purpose, should be cooked whe 
: book by “Toashed each head with softened flame; ranted to put out any kind of a fire. drink before beginning to eat. Moder-| in water just below the boiling-point not | jx California yi ee has ietiioy OF” Call and examine._2y 
While in songs of wildest seeming Ninety-nine in every hundred difficulties | ately cold water taken into the stomach | jess than. twenty minutes. ‘Then the | 
ht. Sang the birds again and again. among good people grow out of misun- chills locally ; it stimulates to contrac-| yolk, instead of being tough, will be soft.| of the political troubles’ there (oe sete Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, : 
BOsTon Ab! our lives are full of lessons; angle of IS peers a and mealy. To make sandwiches, use| soon return. to England, wher’ 
ay, N.Y. They Cot eggs thus boiled ; chop fine ; add a tea-| tends to form a society to bring over FAIRBANKS &. HUTCHINSON, 
: By the teacher up in heaven less strong in some than in others, and | due to the cold. The clean and hyperz- | spoonful of butter for each egg) and salt |.British women as helpers for California | 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES. 


mic mucous membrane isin excellent 
condition to receive food, which now 
can come in direct contact with the bare 
gastric wall. The reflexes act to best 
advantage. A copious flow of digestive 
juice is the result, and the food not be- 
ing covered with mucus, digestion is 
easy and rapid, for it takes place under 
the most favorable conditions and ina 
minimum time. 

Care must be taken nut to give cold 


Are the pages turned. | 
In this school that men call living 
There’s a prize to be won; 
We must master all our lessons, 
Nor leave them undone. 
Sume are fraught with woe and sorrow, © 
_ And we learn them through our tears; 
Some make e’en the dim light golden, 
Cheer the day and banish fears; 
And we write them in our being— 
Write these lessons of the years. 
Soon the roll-call will be coming, 
And our thoughts will roam 
To the grand, eternal summer 


and pepper to season; mix well together. 


The butter in the mixture holds it to- 
| | The W, C. T. U. of New Mexico will | 
pote soon undertake the translation of J ulia | _° OB. 


A little chopped ham. may be mixed with ‘Colman’s Temperance Catechism into ths Ola and | 


the egg for a variety. Spanish. The Union will take charge of 
Tutt’s Liver Pills act as kindly on the 


Boil a booth at the Territorial Fair, where it 
ANDWICHES, © | is hoped a large proportion of the funds child. the duljente Sammie on imfirus 
chicken, remove all bones, etc., and wicca BS eae : old age, as upon the vigorous man. 


necessary for translation and printing 
chop the meat; season with salt and pep- p | Ic 


some are color-blind. But at heart they 
| are all good people, Take that. for the 

| major premise, and the conclusion will 
always make for peace. We are yet a 
long way from meeting the celestial test : 
*‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, because ye love one anoth- 
er.” But Jet us struggle on to meet it, 
with hearts in which the central move- 
ment is prayer to God and consequent 
good will toward our neighbor. Dear, 


households, All will be abstainers. 


will be raised. The Santa Fe Union 
per, and celery or celery salt, if liked. Wlil be raise an n 
Boil the broth down to a small quantity ; 


contributes to the enterprise $65, secured 


0,697 00 That reigns at home. mystical *‘ neighbor,” so like us in self- | water when the circulatation, either local . by serving lunch July 4th. | 
0,000 00 Through the glory of the portals love in in temptation Or general, is so feeble as to make reac- ate Pundita Ramabai, who was the guest | 
by to sin! Because we are sorry for our-|tion improbable. We should not risk it|) or the tay. be ‘chopped of Miss Willard, spoke twice in Evans- give tide de thie 
Shall say, ‘Well done.” ‘Agitator. | selves, cumbered and clogged as we are|in advanced age, nor in the feeble, celery avid inixed with Sunday, July 24th, in the after- els, kidneys and: bindder. To’ these 
gent. — with earthly dross, can we not be sorry | whether old or young, nor should it be}. g, and thus make chicken-salad sand- noon under the auspices of the W..C. T. nat Wonteatele summands tes eee 
THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. for him, and show a little of that indul- given in local troubles like chronic gas- wi oh we | U., at Union Hall, and in the evening | form their fauctions as in youth. q 
| gence toward him which is a quality so| tric catarrh. In these cases it is best to C ee S 6 h at the First Baptist church. Thursday Sold Eve here. ? 
+4 ent. FRANCES E, WILLARD, constant in our treatment of ourselves ¢ give warm or hot water. | | UHEESE ANDWICHES. rate t 1€ she addressed the Central Union at its Office, 44 Murray St., New York. } 
ie ; _ The writer at one time, thinking it in- cheese and make into a paste, with a lit- headquarters in Chicago, and F riday, oe 
Uhree questions constantly recur in|, giiwpgE OF THE. BRITISH MU- | consistent with the laws of physiology to | © cream or melted butter. If liked, | by invitation of Colonel Parker, gave’a | | Gi 
gent. the correspondence of the five general .. = eat soup before meals and thus dilute | S°480n with salt, cayenne pepper and | talk before 250 teachers attending his ‘ 
officers, and at the Minneapolis Conven- the digestive fluid, took his after the usu-| ™UStard. Spread this paste on thin | gymmer School at Normal Park. The ie 
tion the other four delegated to me the BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. al meal. This did not agree nearly as slices of bread, and put together. Like] pundita has gone to Saratoga, in com-| _ : 
responsibility of replying through the} | 4 but two brief visits to the Brit- | well as taking it at the beginning. Such | ard-boiled eggs, sardines are regular| ,.ny with Mrs. Celia W. Wallace of Chi- | . I 
which will now try to ish Museum, and I can easily instruct |a time-honored custom, however, as eat- dizo, 7 | Aver Forty your? 
Jompany dors” the my reader so that he may have no diffi- ing soup at the beginning of a meal, The newly amended scientific tem per- preperstion of of 
y eee inthe the W. C. T. U2” | Culty, if he will follow my teaching, in could only have been so persistently ad- d the bite GF Shell ‘ her, | ance instruction law in Michigan takes Thousand applications for patents in i 
mean in the name of the W. C. T. U: When he} hered to because of its having been | from dhe cardines [effect September oth. It provides’ that ot the 


American continue to act as solicitors — 


learning how not to see it. 
for patents, caveats. trade-marks, copy- 


It means that the origin, auspices and least expected, the oil from the sardines instruction shall be given in physiology 


control of the society are Christian, not 
by any specific and arbitrary action, but 
in the nature of the case. It means that 
the Bible is. our chief corner-stone, and 
that the Christian home, the Christian 


has a spare hour at his disposal, let him 
drop in at the Museum, and wander 
among its books and its various collec- 
tions. He will know:as much about it 
as the fly that buzzes in at one window 


found by experience to be the most ap- 
propriate time. It does. exactly what 
warm or hot water with salt in it does, 
and more in that it is nutritive and ex- 


cites the flow of gastric juice.—Medical | 


News. 


somebody else cuts his fingers in trying 
to get the box open. 


wiches may be made with bread. or 


is sure to ruin somebody’s dress, while 


SARDINE SANDWICHES.—Sardine sand- 


narcotics and their effects upon the hu- 
man system. The instruction shall be 
given by text-books where the pupil is 
able to read, and as thoroughly as any 


and hygiene, with special reference to} 


ts, etc., forthe United States,and 
to obtain patents in ‘Canada England. France, = 


q other co r 
ence and their ir facilities ‘are anusar- - 


and fications prepared and filed - 
in the wings short notice. Terms v | 
mail free 
h Munn &£0o.are noticed 
SCIENTIFI SEER IC 


$7,000,000 | baa and out at another. If I were asked ; 
eaidient. whether I brought away anything from crackers. Drain off the oil ; lay the sar- | other studies pursued inthe school. The | A 
ce Pres. j 7 1dj MN € the | my two visits, I should say, Certainly I CULTIVATING COFFEE, dines on soft paper to absorb all the oil | p,onortion of space that books must give The edvanteges of such « notice every patentes — 
Oe en eee 1 did ‘The fly sees some things, not very] Th ded h soil, plenty of possible. Pick over with a silver knife | t, the subject is stated. The books must | nifate large and splendidly illustrated newsps 
| intdlligently, h t hel hier ape fork, removing the bones, etc., and | frst be approved by the State Board of | ‘abite ished or devoted to 
preme purpose and desire the building | but he cannot help secing | water and perfect shade, for the coffee hhincine Bor a bok -of sardines app DY 
i i them. The great round reading-room, | plant cannot stand direct sun rays an are » | Education, and the School- Board are ents of industrial progress, 
up of His kingdom in the earth whose| 0°. ie ys aNY | use the juice of a small lemon and one : : ee = 1s lished in any country. It contains the names of 
CE C0 ft : : - | with its silent students, impressed me] more than cold. — Just before the rain J | | subject to fine or forfeiture for failing to all patentees and title of every invention patented 
F sway means purity and peace and unl- ; Y | or two teaspoonfuls of melted butter, a cach week. ‘ry it four months for one dollar. 
; sa : very much. I looked at once for the | season. seeds are planted in peculiar di- das ) »“ {comply with the provisions of the act. ld by all newsdeslers. 
versal brotherhood. But it does not ‘ , | 2 P } In pe speck of cayenne pepper and salt. Some- | are you have an‘invention to patent write te 
055,946.45 na creed test. Instead of this it | /!gin Marbles; but casts and photo-| agonal lines, so as to give about ninety | | ; re This act applies to all “schools in the Munn &. Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
meee raphs and engravings had made me fa- times the mixture is rubbed through a | ciate including schools in cities and vil- gs vo Palle patents mailed free. 
agers, proposes a character test—viz., that-those | 8'@P™S 4 Sp aie: : trees to the acre, and given over toa sieve, but that is not necessary in every , B.5E0 a 
, OI : miliar with their chief features. I thought farmer’s care for five years. He at once , ere ) ny. : lages, whether incorpor ated under spe- 
\ who joi us as honorary and working y | case. Spread the bread or crackers with | -: . 
: I knew something of the sculptures | plants banana t beside thi hich | > ee ; | " | cial charter or under the general law. 
Can. members (men coming under the first A pants Danana. trees’ DEsIGe WHICH T hic paste. Oil would be preferred to 
brought from Nineveh ; but I was aston- | answer a double purpose of shading the A temperance fete, under the auspices 


and women under the second head) 
shall be persons willing to ally themselves 
with a movement having such a purpose 
as I have described. If they’choose us, 


ished, almost awe-struck, at the sight of 
those mighty images which mingled with 
the visions of the Hebrew prophets. I 


tender growth and of producing quick 
returns. Meanwhile, the slower-growing 
bucare, which is permanent, is planted, | 


melted butter by many, and sometimes a 
slice of ripe tomato is put in each sand- 
wich, 


of the Good Templars, took place at the 
Crystal Palace, London, July 12th. For- 
ty thousand persons were present, chiefly 


? we believe it will be safe for usto choose | 4id not marvel more at the skill and la- | and by the time the coffee is large enough | CucumBER PICKLEs. ie correspond- from the provinces. The Belfast. divi- 
4 ‘hem ; and, “as a working hypothesis,” bor expended upon them by the Assyrian | to bear is ready to shield it for life. The | ent of the Scientific American gives | sion of the Irish Temperance League 
‘his plan has been grandly successful, artists than I did at the enterprise and | owner now takes possession of his estate, | some timely hints in regard to making | sent over sixty singers to take part in the Ontingd and Gh FATANT BUHKESS. at- 
‘The door of entrance to our societies is | 2U¢acity which had brought them safely) and it begins to yield, continuing for | cucumber pickles. He says that cucum-| great choir that ‘contained representa-| tended to for MODERATE FEES Out office is 
not a church letter, but the pledge of to- | from the mounds under which they were | thirty years or more, with an average an- | bers for immediate use may be pickled | tives from 140 provincial towns. Sir | ttn -Patents in less time than those remote from 
F tal abstinence. After one is in, he will buried to the light of day and the heart nual product of ten pounds to a tree, | by making a brine—a saturated solution | Wilfred Lawson, addressed the midday PHOTO of Inv iB a er 
NNON find himself admitted to a temple of wor- | Of 2 great modern city. I never thought | Abeut the middle of March it is in full | of salt—covering the cucumbers with it, | session, and in.the evening Mr. Joseph. ability Gree of charge sad we Sane te at ARGE 
ship where the Master of Assemblies that I should live to see the Birs Nin- blossom, bearing a pretty, white, daisy - | and. adding water, if necessary . This Malins presided at a meeting where } For circular, advice, terms and references to 
leads, listening to the music of hymns he roud laid open, and the tablets in which | shaped flower, with~-half-a dozen lanceo- strong brine will act sufficiently in one | many prominent members of different} Gite 
Rr. learned to love long years ago, and in- the history of Nebuchadnezzar was re- | late leaves and a delicate vanilla perfume. | night if poured on hot; if cold, give it | temperance societies appeared. Choirs. 
‘ited to earnest ministries in home and | C0'ded spread before me. The Empire | The fruit or berry, containing two coffee | twenty-four hours. Drain off the brine, | of 5,000 abstainers accompanied the or- 
IRTING Church and State, all based upon faith of the Spade In the world of history was | beans lying face to face like chestnuts in| and pack in a jar with scalded vinegar, | chestra pres the sind a — ere ve aes 
in and obedience toward’ Him “who | founded at Nineveh by Layard, a great | a burr, ripens early in autumn, when it is | cloves, cinnamon, and a lump of alum AN TISE 
went about doing g ; province added to it by Schliemann; and | picked, husked, washed, sorted according | as big as a marble for each two gallons 
Ss 2. “What is the exact meaning of | "8 boundary,extendéd by numerous €x-| to size and quality, and sent off to mar-| of cucumbers. Pour the spiced vinegar B fo} O K S. ; Pp A N O 
Ss. the W. C. T. U. pledge?” plorers, some of whom are diligently at | ket in sacks of from 125 to 130 pounds. | hot on the cucumbers, and add a piece Mii ag 
Triple It includes, by explicit statement, to- | Work at the present day. I feel very ——Dr. W. F. cretchineon, in the Amer- | of horseradish root as large as a man’s ~ GREAT OFFER. YEARS. GAINED 
, on tal abstinence from all’ distilled “drinks, grateful that many of its revelations have | ican Magazine. finger, and, if desired, two or three green | FINE ABT GIFT BOOKS, sis) Gold and Sliver Medals and Poonas 
and from every variety of wine, beer and been made since I have been a tenant peppers. These pickles will be ready STANDARD BOOKS, 
ci: Some pledges, by using only the of the traveling residence which holds so THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. for use in three days, and will keep for BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ing In tune. 0 for ale. also 50 Dunham, 60 
general term, “intoxicating beverages,” f It has been commonly said that the | When Soe BOOKS FOR Pease, 60. & Bons, 2. cam 
: Derter leave room for private interpretation in| , *D&Te 1S One lesson to be got rom a cold-water poem, ‘The Old Oaken market, only strong brine is necessary ; BOOKS FOR PLEASURE Steinwa ay, Billings, Weber, Cable, Roc emene 
visit of an hour or two to the British : for, when needed for use, they are taken BOOKS FOR TRACHERS, Hallett & Davis, Hallett’ & Cumston, Seho- 


IRS 


this regard ; but our form of pledge does 
not. While there are several ways of 
wording it (each State and local union 
exercising its discretion in this respect), 
there is uniformity throughout the nation 


Museum—namely, the fathomless abyss 
of our own ignorance. One is almost 
ashamed of his little paltry heartbeats 
in the presence of the rushing and roar- 
ing torrent of Niagara. So, if he has 


Bucket” was inspired -by a glass of | 


brandy. A writer in the Boston Herald 


affirms the truth of the story, and tells it 
as a personal recollection. Samuel 
Woodworth, the author, was a printer, 


out of the brine, freshened, and then put 
into vinegar, with spices, etc. 


WwW. C. T. U. BULLETIN. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


ti, ra—100 stylesand makes. 


Our 


00, in this clear-cut definition relative to th ' | LANK 
-lasses of drinks from which we are to- | Published a little book or two, collected | 284 was Thirteen cities and.a7s towns and 
few fossils, ins, he j LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, Should send f the Homz 
‘ally to abstain. The form of the Na- by the vastiiesy of the treasures | into” | Of Massachusetts. are under prohi- | PLAIN AND OBNAMENTAL.. | ismed by SMITH'S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
| in the library and the collections of this Franklin street, to get some brandy and | Ditton this year. Marcus Wood & Co.'s Celebrated 
is. is as universe of knowléidee. water. The liquor was excellent, and Mrs. Irish Linen’ Constantly petes 
to frown all. distilled, fermented not to ace the Brit- “No,” World's W. C. TU. Vice-President for 
ish M ; I wi wt it. 4 ICINKIAT) 
and liquors, including wine and ci- said a comrade, “there was one thing Africa. thie ie Artisti Designing, Hagreving CNCINNAT BE 


der, and to employ all proper means: to 
discourage the use of and traffic in the 
Same,” 


But many unions insert the words, “as 
a beverage,” while others specifically 
pledge against any use of alcoholics as a 
medicine or in cooking. The foregoing 
National pledge, adopted at Chicago in 
1877, and the most sharply defined that 
I have ever seen, does away with any 


garret, if you cannot afford anything bet- 
ter—and pass all your days at the Mu- 
seum during the whole period of your. 
natural life. At threescore and ten you 
will have some faint conceptioh of the: 
contents, significance and value of this 
great British institution, which is as near- 
ly as any one spot the neud vital of hu- 
man civilization, a stab at which by the 
dagger of anarchy would fitly begin the 


that you and I used to think far surpass- 
ed this in the way of drinking.” ‘What 
was that ?” asked Woodworth, dubiously. 
“Fresh spring water that we used. to 
drink from the old oaken bucket that 
hung in the well, after our return from 
the hay field on a sultry day in summer.” 
The rhythm of the phrase, “The old 
oaken bucket that hung in the well,” 
struck Woodworth at once, and a picture 
of the well at his boyhood home came to 


all the American missions in Burmah | 
}have incorporated total abstinence in | 
their work, 


its space to the W. C. T. U., the Tran- | 


script of Astoria, Or., has been boycott- 
ed by the whisky men. 


H. Hunt, 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt writes that 


we consequence of selling a column of 


_ Mrs. L. S. Tobey, sister of Mrs. Mary | 
and for years her Secretary in 


and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery 


Opposite the Occidental. 


W. M. SEARBY, 


SLYMYER MANUFACTURING CG 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 
{20 Front St., San Francisco 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells Copper and Tin for 
reA etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


the Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction, died last week at her home 
in Hyde Park, Mass. | 

Recent statistics show that the drink | 
bill of Great Btitain was, in 1886, 4 14,- 


use of alcoholics in any way, at any time. 
This is what science and religion will 
Dring the world to ere many generations 
pass. We are simply holding up what | 
we believe to be the true standard. 


reign of chaos.— August Atlantic. his hours-he bad 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaati, 0. 
completed the poem. | 


McShane Bell Foundry 


WATER BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
A healthy stomach in the morning 


ail P 


KEEP SINGING.—We had a servant 


859 MARKET ST., 


But be it remembered that any local un- 
‘onis at liberty to. insert. the words, ‘as 
beverage,” and many’ do so, leaving to 
cach member’s conscience the decision 
about the use of intoxicants as a medi- 
cine and in cooking. Our local unions 


contains a considerable quantity of thick 
tenacious mucus that Is spread over and 
adherent to its wall. If food enters at 
this time, it will become covered with a 
coating of tenacious mucus, interfering 
with the direct contact between the food 


once who always used to be singing— 
whether outside the door whitening the 
steps, whether washing the linen; clean-: 
ing the tea-things, or cooking the dinner, 
she would be constantly singing or hum- 
ming over something. But I said to her 


382,974 less than in 1876. While in 


1876 it averaged 44 9s, in 1886 the 
average was 4,3 7s 8d per head of the 
population. | 


Father Edmund Didier has begun an. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Prancisce. | 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bod Pan. De- 
ving. continuous 


CuImzs 
Send for Price and Catal 
McSHANE ES CO., 
Mention 


MENEELY & OOMPARY, 
Wat TROY, Y., BELLS, 


For Churehes, Schools 


3 also 
all others. 


pot for the Alpha ( and Feals. For more thea | 


the untain and bulb 
of. various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
te Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 


active crusade for the Sunday closing of 
saloons in Baltimore. He claims that’: 
he is following the instructions contained 


one day, “ Betsy, what makes you sing 


and the stomach necessary to provoke 
so?” ‘Well, I think it keeps bad thoughts 


the secretion of gastric juice. ‘Lhe me- 


are, however, strongly advised to adopt 
the pledge. 


3. “4 difficulty or division has come | chanical stimulus of the food, however, away, she answered, ‘‘and if I didn’t |! | , ; | 
up in date ” (about finance, rival | Causes an increased flow of mucus, which | sing something I should get so low-spirit- | " the decrees of the last Plenary Coun- pir coe ag: rg Pe seers ar = Bl oeam 
renders that already present less tenac- i ed I shouldn’t know what to do with | cil. His example is imitated by a num- appliances for usein sickness. | 


_icaders, politics—any one of a multitude 
of causes that goes to prove once more 
‘‘the humanness of the saints ” will 

vou advise us what to do, or write a 
letter that we can read to the union? ” 
No, beloved. Your general officers | 


ber of priests of the city. 0 Soja 
Betsy ; because you know that boys, if} Mrs. H. B. Kells, National Superin- 
they have to go through a church-yard at | tendent of Parlor Meetings, and for sév-. 

tion apply. to Prof. "GEORGE E. DAY, New Si 


night, always begin whistling to keep | eral years principal of a young ladies’ 
| school at Pass ‘Christian, Miss., will, ind Haven, HINDERCORNS for 


ious, and eventually permits the food to} myself!’’ A great deal of philosophy in 
touch the mucous membrane, and a flow 
of gastric juice, hitherto delayed, is the 
result; then digestion begins. 

A goblet of water, taken before break- | their spirits up.— Spurgeon. 


Yale Divinity School 3.‘ mit 


mination, with the A poms of the University, cir health by the t use of P 
Sept. 22d, For r further informa-| ise Hiscox Go idl 
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$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The cholera is spreading in Italy, and 


threatens to grow worse in the more Pop- 
ulous districts. 

Among the articles found onthe New 
York élevated railroads the past year 
were 1,700 umbrellas. 

A shoemaker in Bingen has invented 
a water velocipede with which he has 
made successful trial trips. 

Fifty years ago a colored. woman put 
$94 in a Baltimore savings-bank, and 


her heirs have just realized $2,300 from 


it. 

The drought in the Northwest is a 
good thing for California potatoes, the 
demand for which continues unabated.— 
Chronicle... 

As regards newspaper rincubalitiel Par- 
is, with only half the population of Lon- 
don, circulates 1,100,000,000 copies to 
London’s 1,017,000,000. 


A State university for colored people 
is to be built in Montgomery, Ala. The 
city has given $5,000 and three acres of 
land to the institution, 

A number of artesian wells are now 
being sunk on ranches all over New 
Mexico, The boring as a rule has been 
attended with success. 


A successful attempt to make a photo- 
graph of a sunrise from the summit of 
Pike’s Peak has been made by the Sig- 
nal Corps stationed there. 

A line of thirteen-inch pipe will be 
laid this fall from the South Yuba Canal 
Company’s reservoir to supply | Nevada 
City with additional water. 


It is not improbable that Rev. Myron 
A. Reed of Denver, Col., may be se 
lected by the congregation of Plymouth 
church to succeed the iste Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


At Newburgh, N. Y., a vessel is in 
process of construction to be propelled 
by electricity. . It will be the first vessel 
in the United States to use this motor, 
which will be stored. 


Countess Olga Pontatine, recently an 
attendant on the Empress of Russia, has 
just passed through this country on her 
way to Japan as a missionary of the or- 
thodox church. 


A movement has been started in Bos- 
ton for the organization of women and 
girls into trades-unions similar to the ex- 
isting Organizations of trade among men 
who have not affiliated with the Knights. 


Japan possesses 2,000 newspapers— 
half as many as Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Outside of Japan, there are 1,000 
newspapers in Asia, most of which ap- 
pear in India. Africa has 206 journals 
and Australia 700. 

The outlook for the agriculturists of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Wisconsin is very gloomy, owing to the 
damagé done by drought andfire. Kan- 
sas will have neither wheat nor corn’ to 
export this year. 


The Catholic Total Alstinence Union, 
which has just held its Convention in 
Philadelphia, is an organization with a 
membership of over 50,000, devoted to 
the maintenance and spread of total ab- 
stinence principles. 


In Iowa the Departrhent of Public 
Health recommends that the sale of 
opium be prohibited, on the ground that 
there are 10,000 confirmed. opium-eaters 
in the State and the habit produces more 
suffering and fatality than alcoholic liq- 
uors. 

A Commission of the French: Assem- 
bly has formally approved, by a large 
majority, a resolution in favor of dises- 
tablishment. The State grant now paid 
to the Church amounts to $9,000,000, 
exclusive of $2,000,000 provided by de- 
partments and municipal councils, 


Out of 8,034 saloon-keepers in the 
city of Philadelphia, there are only 470 
Americans, while there are 2,179 Ger- 
mans, 3,041 Irishmen and 2,344 of oth- 
er nationalities, “Thus it is seen that 
immigration supplies us with our whisky 
and beer retailers. Americans, as a class, 
do not take to the business. — | 


Miss Freeman, the President of Wel- 
lesley College, has resigned the most im- 
portant educational position held by any 
woman in the land, and her ¢oming 
marriage to Professor Palmer. of Har- 
vard College is announced. Miss Free- 
man_ yields to the request that -she will 
retain her place at Wellesley until her 
successor can be.secured.. 


Thirty Buffalo men have already sub- 
scribed $1,000 each towards the $100,- 


prize for. an_ invention which will 


turn to practical account the power go- 
ing to waste in Niagara’s current. Others 
have pledged $5,000 more in smaller 
sums. . Letters-of inquiry from inventors 
and engineers are beginning to pour in 
on the Mayor of Buffalo. 


E. J. Garvid; himself one of 
Sioux tribe, in a recent address, spoke 
with Indian eloquence of Indians whom 
no torture could make groan, but who 
weep at the story of the cross. He said 
there. are 2,000 living Sioux converts, 
and as many more have died in the faith. 
“There are sixty-eight tribes of Indians 
in our country without, Christian 
sionariés.” 

The Peninsular State of Michigan pro- 
duced in the year 1886 more than half 
of the entire amount of pine lumber and 
shingles produced in the entire North- 
west. During that year Michigan’s 
product of pine lumber was 3,984,117,- 


175 feet, and of shingles 2,989,124,234; 


while the entire production of the same 


 atticles in the whole Northwest. was, in| 


the same year, lumber, 7,425,368,443 
feet, and of shingles, 4,577,539,710. 


In the examination of eighteen young 
men at Westfield recently for a West 
Point cadetship, all under twenty years 
of age, ten were at once ruled out as 
physically unfit, the medical examiner 
finding that more than half of the num- 
ber had a “tobacco heart,” such as ciga- 
rette smoking produces. ‘The success- 
ful candidate was a boy who had been 
compelled to work in a mill and could 
devote only his spare hours to books and 
study. 


It is said that a safeguard against the 
risks of unhealthy water supply and bad 
drainage while traveling may be found in 
the following simple test: Take in the 
dressing bag an ounce vial of saturated 
solution of permanganate of potash, 
which any druggist will prepare for a few 
cents, and put half a dozen drops into a 
tumbler of the drinking water. If it 
turns brown in an hour, it is unfit to 
drink; if not, it is not especially harm- 
ful. 


At the ship yards of the Union Iron 
Works in this city unwonted activity pre- 
vails,. The steamer San Blas has just 
received a coat of paint and other neéces- 
sary overhauling. The City of Peking will 
receive her boilers and other repairs and 
be completed in about four weeks. The 
keel of the cruiser Charleston is now be- 
ing laid. Material to the extent of 500 | 
tons is ready, and the construction is be- 
ing proceeded with and will be contin- 
ued at a rapid pace. 


The Secretary of the State of Illinois 
has issued articles of incorporation to a 
company at Chicago known as “ The 
Women’s Temperance Building Associa- 
tion,”’ with a capital stock of 10,000 
shares at $100 each. The incorporators 
were Matilda B. Carre, Francis E. Wil- 
lard, Esther Pugh, William Deering and 
James B. Hobbs. The purpose is to 
erect a building in Chicago to be used 
as the national quarters of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and a tem- 
perance training-school and hall. | 


‘The possibilities of usefulness and en- 
tertainment which may be afforded by 
the Newbury Library at Chicago are 
highly promising. In its building-up Mr, 
William M. Poole will have at his dis- 
posal, he thinks, after the cost of the li- 
brary building and of the first 50,000 
books has been paid, a fund of $2,000,- 
ooo. Considering that the Astor Libra- 
ry in New York has never had a fund 
greater than $750,000, and that the Bos- 
ton Athenzum has made itself famous 
with a fund of not much more than 
$500,000, the capabilities of the great 
Chicago library seem enormous. 


‘UNSER FRITZ’S” THROAT. 


‘The troublesome affection of the 
throat of the Crown Prince of Prussia is 
becoming serious. The difficulty is a 
growth in the region of the vocal chords, 
which has now for the fourth time been 
removed by Dr. Mackenzie, a famous 
London specialist. Of the state of the 
case the Medical Record of New York 
city says: “ It is gratifying to infer that 
there has not been as yet any serious 
encroachment of the disease upon the 
tissues of the vocal chords. In fact, 
thus far everything appears to be favora- 
ble, save a marked tendency to a recur- 
rence of the disease. The latter, how- 
ever, is of the greatest possible signifi- 
cance in estimating the probabilities 
regarding the ultimate malignancy of the 
growth. We regret to say that the out- 
look is~ encouraging as it might 
be. The best:we-can hope is that there 
will be no further disposition | for the. Te- 


turn of the” growth.” “It is a’ curious: 


state of things, and yet the simple fact, 
that perhaps the peace of Europe de- 
pends upon the condition of “ Unser 
Frit’s ” throat. Is is generally believed 
that the aged Emperor has said that there 
must be no more war during his days. 
The Crown Prince is also in favor of 
peace, but his son is a hot-headed sol- 
dier, and if he should succeed to the 


sovereignity there is no knowing whither 


he and Bismarck, with whom he is said: 
to be in league, would lead the empire. 

For his personal-sake and for Europe’s 
sake we trust that this growth in Prince 
William’s throat willbe found to be what 


the physicians euphémistically ‘call’ be-| 


nign,”—Christian. Waekly. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Since January Ist, one hundred and 


seventy-two persons have united with 
Plymouth Congregational church, Minne- 
apolis, the Rev. C. F..-Thwing pastor. 
The churches of Philadelphia have 
formed an Evangelical Union. A Con- 


ference will be held in. October, 


plans for-a regular campaign next 
fall and winter are already in aetive 
preparation. 

Report of the great revival meetings, 


in Hannibal, Mo.; conducted by Major. 


Cole, and now brought to a close, are 
very encouraging, and show what won- 


derful work has been done by the Holy 


Spirit in turning men from sin to right- 


eousness. It is said nearly 700 souls 


have been converted, and.the churches 
have been greatly quickened. 


Evangelistic work is being diligently 
prosecuted during the summer in Chica- | 
Major Whittle and Mrs. E.. W. 
Bliss will remain, and work right along 
with other evangelists. A larger tent 
will be purchased with funds now collect- 
ed, in which meetings will be held in va- 


rious parts of the city, under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Whittle. About 3,000 con- 
verts have been united with the various 


churches, as the result of Mr. Moody’s : 


meetings in that city. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 4. 
“MATT. 6: 24-84. 


BY REV. C; W. HILL, 


TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


Golden Text—“ Casting all your care 
upon him ; for he careth for you.” (I 
Peter v : 7. ) 

From cautions against the hypocrisy 
of formalism the discourse now passes to 
the entire dedication of the heart to 
God. 
‘for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or else he will hold to the one 


and despise the other. Ye cannot serve | 


God and Mammon.” (V. 24.). Mam- 
mon demands the whole service of man. 
God. demands his entire service. One 
might serve two masters if they were of | 
one mind, and each was satisfied with 


partial service ; but this is not the case | 


between’ God and Mammon. They not 
only each demand all, but they stand in 
opposition. As a servant cannot go in 
opposite directions at one and the same 
time, no more can he obey the dictates 
of these two masters at once. Since 
they are rival masters, there is no peace 
of any kind without submission to one 
of them, and no lasting peace without 
submission to the right one. 

Having chosen the master, the next 
thing is totrust him. ‘‘ Therefore, I say 
unto you, be not anxious for your life.” 
(V. 25.) At the time of King James’ 
‘translation the word ‘‘thought ” was used 
for “‘anxiety.” Jesus does not counsel 
carelessness andsloth. They are not told 
not to work and plan. They are told 
not to worry in their work and plans. 
It is not work, but anxiety, that wears 
men out; and anxiety reflects on God’s 
kind providence. It is the Father’s de- 
sign that the path of duty shall be a path 
of peace. The argument is four-fold. 

The first method of reasoning is from 
the greater to the less. God gave us life 
without our asking for it. He will, 
therefore, give the necessities of life. 
‘‘ Ts not your life more than meat,” and 
will not he who gave it give also what is 
needful to secure the end which that life 
is designed to accomplish? The greater 
gift carries with it the promise of the 
less, and the love which prompted the 
one is love which will not withhold the 


| other. 


The second argument is from the less 
to the greater. Pointing to the birds in 
their flight, he said, ‘Your Father feed- 
eth them.” Not their Father, but yours. 
God is not the Father of the sparrows, 
but their Maker. Yet, by virtue of that 
he is pledged to care for them. But he 
is the Father of men. Here is the force 
of the logic. 
of the lower life, how much more shall 
he care for the forms of the higher life ! 
If he so lovingly protects those who 
came out of his creative energy, what 
shall be said of those who sprung from 
his paternity ! With sublime confidence 
Jesus asks, ‘‘ Are ye not much better 
than they?” The strength of the argu- 
ment is in proportion to the difference 
between a bird and a child of God, who 
bears the Father’s likeness and is engag- 


ed in making up the 1 issues of an endless . 


life. 

The third is Seon the uselessness of 
anxiety. ‘Which of you, by being anx- 
ious, can acd one cubit to his stature ?” 
The word “cubit” (Latin cubitus)  sig- 
nified, primarily, the human arm, -from 
the elbow to the end of the longest finger. 
This part of the human frame (like the 


foot) became, very anciently, a measure | 


of external objects. Whether or not the 
word stature should be rendered ‘‘age” 
makes no difference in the argument, for 
man’s inability to increase either by wor- 
rying is clearly apparent. Anxiety may 
whiten our hair, furrow our brows, and 
shorten both our stature and years, but 


| it can in no way increase them. 


The fourth argument is from “the 
lilies of the field,” which are not only for 
us to smell and enjoy, but to consider. 


| And we should consider (1) that the 


higher glory of human pomp and regal 


magnificence is surpassed by the lowliest. 


of God’s own works; (2) that if the lily, 
in the simple-exercise ofits faculties 
and powers,. has all. its needs supplied, 
man, in the exercise of his nobler facul- 
ties, shall not be neglected of God; (3) 
that the vain anxiety about dress’ is un- 
worthy of one who lives for a lofty pur- 
pose; if we give in all our attention, 
we cannot compete with even a lily, 


or with the humblest creatures God has. 
clothed; (4) that the beauty which it is | 
right for us to strive after is like that of 


the lily, the unfolding of our best facul- 


ties under the Divine Spirit. _ Then. will | 


“the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us.” 

Inthe conclusion (Vs. 3 1-34), Jesus ap- 
plies the illustrations to his hearers, show- 


ing that worldliness and distrust of God 


are heathenish. As the heathen know 
nothing of the fatherhood of God, they 


have no conception of the Father’s care; 


but we who have been taught, as in the 
last lesson, to say “Our Father,” should 


find in that title a release from fretting } 


cares and depressing fears. 


‘The meeting in Irving Hall was ad- 
dressed last Sunday afternoon by Rev. 


John Gray, one of the prominent Epis- 
copal clergymen of our city. The speak- | 


er is a man abreast of temperance tide, 
‘and ready to unite with all existing and 
possible Christian effort to eradicate the 
great enemy of our race, striving for re- 


sults rather than about methods. He | 
in this country for bedding purposes, it 


has also plans for more thoroughly rev- 
olutionizing the city on the temperance 
question by organized and personal 
house-to-house visitation. Rev. F. S, 
Witter addresses the meeting next Sun- 
day, in the same hall, at 4 P.M. Seats 


free. Come and be counted. 


‘“No man can serve two master ; |- 


‘Each column includes prepaid postage. 


If he cares for the forms 


(illustrated), by Dr. 


purifying woolen, 


Clay street. 


rooms in the best parts 


VHublishers’ Hopartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class 


matter. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
5 ta to what time your subscription 


Tse Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
of three new 


pa person sending the names 
scribers, with themoney. 


The subscription Price of Tax Paorric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 


the postage by us. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 

newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 

ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for THE Pactric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks; or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tuk Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters w 
quested to doso. 


THE PACIFICO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paorric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. . The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named gira 

r 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
oftice where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 
pe Magazine........... 4.00 6.507 
Scientific American............. .. 3.20 6.60 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00. 6.35 
Congregationalist...-......... .... 8.00 5.10 
| Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
400 600 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00: 
Godey”’ 8 Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


THE PARLOR TO THE ART ROOMS 
Of the California Furniture Company’s house, 
220 to 226 Bush street, is as lovely asa 
dream. In the center is a three-seated piece 
in velour of three different colors and tints. 


A mahogany chair of new design, in lovely 


brocatelle, with sofa to match, is an exquisite 
piece of furniture in crimson brocatelle. 
Near it is a dainty chair of the Warwick Cas- 
tle style. Another reception chair is of 
Louis XVI style, in gold velour that gives 
the effect of embroidery. A large cocobolo 
cabinet, elegantly ornamented, at the top the 
Goddess of Liberty, a high pedestal of coco- 
bolo with brass ornaments, and other rare 
pieces, are in this room. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF HANNAH MILEY, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
administrator of the estate of Hannah Mi- 


ley, deceased, with the will annexed, to the | 


creditors of and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased to exhibit them, 


with the necessary vouchers, within four 


months after the publication of this notice, 
to the said administrator, James J. Miley, 
at No. 330 Pine street, Rooms 42 and 43, in 
the City and County of San Francisco, State 
of California, at the office of R. Thompson, 
attorney-at-law. JAMEs J. MILEY, 
Administrator of the Estate of Hannah 
Miley, deceased, with will annexed. 
_ Dated San Francisco, July 27, 1887. 


NEW ART ROOMS. 


The California Furniture Company, 220 — 
226 Bush street, have added elegant art 
rooms to their house for the purpose of 
showing fine furniture just received. There 
is a parlor, dining-room and bed-room most 
artistically . The walls are papered 
in delicately tinted paper and gold. The 
windows. are draped in rich hangings, The 
finest portieres adorn the doors, and rich 
carpets cover the floors. By this method 
purchasers can see the effect of any kind of 
furniture before deciding. 


The American Magazine for August oe a 
lively description of a sojourn in Venezuela 
W. F. Hutchinson. 
Most of the coffee sold in the United States 

as ‘*Mocha” or ‘Java’ is raised there. Col. 
L Edwards Clarke of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education presents an elaborate re- 
view of the new methods adopted during } 
recent years in our schools and colleges. 
The Supplement contains the brief essays 4 
“The American Pulpit.” 


‘‘A Dark Night’s Work,” opening the Au- 
gust Wide Awake, concerns a plucky lad, 
who, however sleepy, was sufficiently wide 
awake to establish his father’s claim toa 
‘‘quarter-section” in Dakota. ‘How Ned 
Scaled Mt. Washington’’ is a first-rate true 
story of another night’s work by another lad. 
In fact, this number might well be called ‘‘a 
boy’s number. $2.40 a year. D. Lothrop 


Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
A soft, velvet texture is ted to the 
skin by the use of Glenn’ ot ulphur Soap. 


For skin diseases it should . sia used freely. 


Never take a bath without it. It is also ¢s- 
pecially useful as a means of bleaching and 
cotton and linen fabrics. 


Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 250. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,20 
Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 


aie you seen the new art rooms at the F 


warerooms of the Oalifornia Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street?. There you 
can get an idea of the effect of any piece of 
furniture when in combination with other 
ieces. These room are models of eH 
uty of arrangement. H 


A Wer.—Read the cutlery 


and spoons from the Ackerman fire, now 
offered at half price by Smith’s Cash Store, 
If our readers are about to 
order, they would do well to send to this 
house for full price-list of family supplies. 


Rooms.—Persons desising to rent desirable 
of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, | 
orsend to, THe | 


‘Where ‘shall I buy a good hat 


Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny © ” is our 
ready reply. © We wear his hats, and so do} 


‘The annual consumption of feathers 


is said, amounts to 2,000,000 pounds, or 
275 car-loads, To furnish this 3,000,- 
ooo healthy geese must give up their 
feathers in a year. The feather-furnish- 
ing geese are to be found chiefly in Illt- 


nois, Missouri, 


| American Literature. 


enever re- 


$3.50 


CHAUTAUQUA 


FOR 1887-88. 


History of the United States. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D........ in 00 


and Hygiene. 
Philosop 


Classical German Course in English. 


By Prof. H. Beers, A. M., of Yale a. 
By Dr. M. P. Hatfield:..... 
y of the Plan of Salvation. 
from Washington Irving........ 


By J. R. Walker, LL.D... 


History of the Medisval Church. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D.... 


Total for the seven books.... 


cent. discount. 


Subscriptions received for THE Chalaespeiliil $1.50 per year. 


60 

00 

60 

40 

By Dr. W. C. Wilkinson....... 1 00 
40 

$5 00 


Single sets, net cash. In clubs of five Or more, IN ONE ORDER, ten per 


In clubs 


of five-or more to one address, $1.35 each. 


Early orders solicited. Address 


C. McCONNELL, 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco, 


FROM THE FIRE! 


by water, to dispose of at once at 


Butcher Knives, worth 35c 
Butcher Knives, w 


Knives and Forks, per set 6 each, worth $1 FO.. 
Knives and Forks, per set 6 each, worth $2 00.. 
Knives and Forks, per set 6 each, worth $2 [0.. 
Knives and Forks, per set 6 each, worth $3 00.. 

ns, common, per 


There has been sent to us from the Ackerman Fire a wagonload of Cutlery slightly damaged 


Half Price or. Less! 


Butcher Knives, worth 25c..................... 


ery few of these are even slightly rusty, but the boxes are wet and the goods out of dae 


and have to be sold at once to make settlement. ‘reed and price guaranteed. Send now to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


115 AND 117 CLAY STREET, - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Donald. SEMurphy. 


PRESIDENT. 


LLU Dond)d, 


VICE PREST: 


Oldest Charterec 
Bank 


 $1.000.000.00 
plus. $ 550,000.00 


San Francisco, Jan. 1, 1887. 
ASSETS. 


Solvent Bills Receivable. ... $2,609,431 97 
Real Estate—Banking House 150,000 00 
Heal Estate—Taken for Debt 35,656 27 


Land Association, Gas and 


Due from Solvent Banks. 554,847 O7 
Money on Hand..........-. 489,680 58 
$3,872,539 24 

LIABILITIES. 
Ca ital aid Ps .-.-- $1,000,000 00 
ivided 5,146 51 
Due Depositors............. . 2,1 48,532 48 
Due Banks.................. 168,860 25 


i $3,872,539 24 
Besides pa the usual dividends we have 
been enabled to add an addition of $100,000 
to the surplus fand during the past twelve months... 
We return sincere thanks to our 
friends for favors and very y request 
a continuation thereof. 


R. H. McDonald, President. 


-HALL’S 


COMPANY. 


STANDARD SAFES. 


Fire- Proof, Burglar-Proof, and Fire-and-Bur- 
glar-Proof. 
Sares FoR Every 
Doors, BANK VAULTS, 
Locks, STEEL JAILt-WoRK, ETO. 
The best in the world. A large stock always 
on hand. 


Safes sold on installments, and —- hand 
safes exchanged or repaired. 


Correspondence solicited..£0 


Hall's Safe & Lock Company, 


BOOK 


Book Department. 
‘*Books, we know, 
' Area substantial world, both pure and 


fiesh and blood, 
Our ,. and our happiness will 


Books fo to please discriminating buyers. 


10 Post Street (Masonic Temple) 
Teleph one 1 


THE “SATHER R BANKING. c0. 


IxCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


J. B. HUTOHINSON..... .. Manager 


Arkansas and Kentucky. | 


Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. 


| Shepard, W. J 


trons and __ 


most improved 


good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong. as - | 


Subscribed. Capital... 000 
500,000 

HENRY - 
J..L, N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


8638 MARKET ST., 


Where to Buy 


& Largest Masic Store On the cast 


EVERY GRADE OF ' EXOELLEN CE, FROM 


Leads the World, to the small 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRIOES! __ 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOCE 


Beautifal Boudoir Upsight Piano, $250 


and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


with a guarantee, if f 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


ow Agents for leading Chureh Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


HEADQUARTERS 


Improvements 


STODDARD. AMEBIOAN. 
Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 


| every old churn in use. 


DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 

WORKERS and PRINTERS—ic 

fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
patterns. 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER QUTTEBS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 


= machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
BR. H. RB. COLEMAN, MANAGER» 


buy a better one. 
SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 


| own feed, and reduce its cost. 


Ale HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 
| Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 


WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED To - 
3 & 5 Pront St. (near 


STOVES. 


| Oil Stoves....... eeee 00 to $30 00 
Gas Stoves...... ad 715 85 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
Coal Ranges.................. 6 00 “ 75 00 


LAMPS. 


«+. $0 15 to $10 00 


| Hanging Lamps 1:75 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps... 175 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... se 1 50 each. 


Bright-Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents cach allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
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